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Speed From the Ground Up 


What's Your Experience? 


WHEREVER YOUR SHIPMENT GOES, SO DOES KLM. Only one airline gives 
you 114 cities in 80 countries, including every major overseas market. 
KLM, of course—the same airline that pioneered air cargo service 42 
years ago. Scope and experience are important, but so are the talents of 
KLM people. In the U. S., 150 experts represent KLM air cargo. All are 
trained to make quick decisions and the right ones, to handle details 


in a hurry, to deliver your shipment on time at lowest possible cost. KLM i 
You can depend on KLM Cargo Representatives. They are the Y “amunes af 


real reason KLM is cargo choice of the world. KLM Royal Dutch Aff y | 


Airlines, 609 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, New York. 


THE WORLD Over 
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WHAT AIRLINE 
DOES SO MUCH 
TO SPEED YOUR 
TRANSATLANTIC 


me 


1] Seaboard World Airlines. 


Only SW, devoted exclusively to air cargo, has all these facilities 


The answer is... 


for jet-age service between the United States and Europe. 


@ New fleet of all-cargo, jet-prop CL-44’s with unique, 
time-saving, swing-tail section. Accommodates large single 
pieces up to 89 feet long, up to 10 feet wide, up to 634 
feet high. 


@ Mechanized pallet unit loading. Loading and unloading 
time reduced more than 50%. 


= Instant communications between the United States and 
Europe. 


= New low cargo rates effective September 1st. 


= Expedited document service—papers processed minutes 
after aircraft arrival. 


= Advance cargo bookings for multiple daily departures. 
Seaboard World is the only airline with daily all-cargo 
flights between New York and Europe. 


mw Expanded terminal facilities. Operated exclusively by 
Seaboard World Airlines, they keep your shipment on the 
move. 


= Fast, direct connections at United States and European 
gateways. 


= More all-cargo flights between the U. S. and Western 
Europe than any other airline. 


CALL YOUR LOCAL AIR CARGO SALES AGENT, AIRFREIGHT FORWARDER 
OR NEAREST SEABOARD WORLD AIRFREIGHT OFFICE. 


SEABOARD WORLD AIRLINES 
Bidg. 82, Idlewild Airport, N. Y.C. OLympia 6-8510 


U.S.A.* IRELAND + HOLLAND + UNITED KINGDOM *+ SWITZERLAND « FRANCE 
BELGIUM: GERMANY: WITH CONNECTIONS TO AND FROM ITALY...AND BEYOND 
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7 \ NO 
DEPARTURE 
ADVISE 


YOUR CARGO ON LAN-CHILE AIRLINES... 


AS FAST, AS SURE, AS SAFE AS A REGISTERED LETTER! 


Registered mail gets preferential treatment, extra attention, 
speedy delivery, but you pay a slight surcharge for the service. 


Cargo shipped over the extensive routes of LAN-CHILE Air- 
lines gets preferential treatment, extra attention, speedy de- 
livery——at no extra charge. It’s part and parcel of our 
exclusive personalized cargo service. We don’t just promise 
. . . we perform from the time we receive your shipments. 


Consider this: (1) Every cargo, large or small, is assigned 


THE AIRLINE THAT KNOWS 
SOUTH AMERICA BEST 


NOW IN ITS 33rd YEAR 


MIAMI: 10 Biscayne Boulevard, FR 7-4763 
NEW YORK: 500 Fifth Avenue, CH 4-2644 


confirmed space. (2) Every shipper receives a departure 
advise—and an arrival notice. (3) Every flight is a through- 
flight to Panama, Lima, Santiago, Buenos Aires and Monte- 
video; there are no trans-shipments nor untimely delays en- 
route. (4) Speedy processing at destination assures same- 
day-as-arrival delivery. (5) We are fully staffed to help with 
documentation and collections. You could not get finer ser- 
vice, even if you accompanied each shipment personally. 


A handy wall map of our routes is yours for the asking. 


LANM-CHILE 


IRLINES 


hee 


Ps 


CHICAGO: 18 South Michigan Avenue, 332-7123 
LOS ANGELES: 510 West 6th Street, MA 7-4293 


also HOUSTON and DENVER 


4 ae * 
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TUNIS 


CH 


WORLD-WIDE CARGO service / WORLD 


For speed, space and dependability— choose Air France All-Cargo flights 
direct to Paris. From there, equally fast all-cargo service direct to all the 
cities above. With Air France, you save on crating, shipping weight... 
and you take advantage of our short one-hour closing time. Same low 
insurance rates apply, too. Ample reasons why Air France speeds cargo 
to more cities (217 to be exact) in more countries than any other airline. 
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TRANSPORTATION 


The World's First Air Cargo Magazine 
Established October, 1942 


BPA 


Member of Business Publications Audit 
of Circulation 


AIR TRANSPORTATION, published once each 
month, thoroughly covers the entire air cargo 
industry for the benefit of all those engaged in 
thipping and handling domestic and interna- 
tienal air freight, air express and air parcel 
post. Included in AIR TRANSPORTATION'S 
wide coverage are: air shipping, cargoplane de- 
velopment rates, packaging, materials handling, 
documentation, air cargo terminal development, 
insurance, routing, interline procedures, new 
equipment, commercial airlines, military sir 
transport service, air freight forwarding. 


Subscription rate for United States and Terri- 
tories, $5.00 for one year, $8.00 for two years, 
and $11.00 for three years; foreign countries, 
$6.00 for one year, $10.00 fer two years, and 
$14.00 for three years. Individual copies 
(except November), 50 cents each; November 
fasue, $1.50 per copy. 


John F. Budd 
Editor and Publisher 


Editorial Advertising 
Richard Malkin William E. Budd 
Executive Editor Ass't to the Publisher 


Viola Castang, Assistant Editor 
Alba F. Block, Business Manager 
Frank W. Budd, Circulation Manager 


Keith H. Evans & Associates 


West Coast Advertising Representative 
133 S. Alvarado, Los Angeles 57, Calif. 
Phone: DUnkirk 8-298! 


681 Market St., Room 1085 
San Francisco 5, Calif. 
Phone: YUkon 2-4280 


J. B. Tratsart, Ltd. 


United Kingdom Sales Representative 
168A, Green oad 
Harrow, Middlesex, England 


AIR TRANSPORTATION is published by Import 
Publications, Inc., Ten Bridge Street, New York 
4, N. Y.; also publishers of Custom House Guide, 
Americon import & Export Bulletin and Air 
Shippers’ Manual. Reprinting of any article or 
portion of an article appearing in this mago- 
tine without written rmission, is strictly for- 
bidden. AIR TRANSPORTATION is available on 
microfilm. For information contact publications 
office. Advertising rates, circulation and distribu- 
tion data are listed in Business Publication Rates 
& Data. Classification 148, Standard Rate & Data 
Service, Inc. Such data may also be obtained 
from the Publisher or Publisher's Representative. 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES 


10 BRIDGE ST.. NEW YORK 4, N. Y. 
Phone: WHitehall 4-2896 
Cable: CUSTOGUIDE 


Copyright, 1961, Import Publications, Inc. 
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NOVEMBER, 1961 


Seaboard, Lufthansa Reach 
Pact on CL-44 Cargo Space 


A 13-month share-the-capacity plan in- 
volving Seaboard World Airlines CL-44 
swingtail freighter, has matured into a con- 
tract between Seaboard and Lufthansa 
German Airlines. Subject to Civil Aero- 
nautics Board approval, the pact was 
signed on October 12 by Richard M. Jack- 
son, Seaboard president, and Hans M. 
Bongers, Lufthansa chief executive. 


Bongers Jackson 
Sign CL-44 agreement 


Following are the principal terms of 
the agreement: 

1. Seaboard will operate six CL-44 round 
trips per week between New York and 
Frankfurt. 

2. Seaboard will make available to the 
German carrier 20,000 pounds of capacity 
per flight at the point of origin. If Luft- 

(Concluded on Page 10) 


Tobacco Exporters Hit 
New Rates on Samples 


Shippers of unmanufactured leaf tobacco 
samples to overseas consignees have pro- 
tested to the Civil Aeronautics Board the 
action of the International Air Transport 
Association in eliminating this classifica- 
tion from the specific commodity list. 

In a letter to the CAB, John F. Mere- 
dith, chairman of the Traffic Advisory Com- 
mittee, Tobacco Association of the United 
States, indicated that a comparison of 
shipping costs made from July 1 to “ap- 
proximately” September 6, 1961 showed 
that “the percentages of increase have va- 
ried from 10% to 40%.” Meredith as- 
serted that several members of the asso- 
ciation are contemplating shipping their 
samples by surface carriers to the Conti- 
nent, 

Entering his statement with regard to 
CAB Docket 11879, Meredith said in part: 

“.. . I am sure you can well under- 
stand why we protest increases from 10% 
to 40%, w our airline friends have 

(Concluded on Page 34) 


e 7 Lh) 
Flying Tiger's New ‘Jet 
” ogg ee 
Age” Tariff is in Effect 

The Flying Tiger Line’s new air freight 
tariff, whose average level of rates report- 
edly will be in the vicinity of 1342¢ per 

und, in contrast to the previous aver- 
of 1844¢ per pound, became effective 
October 16. It represented the first new tar- 
iff since the elimination of the 13-year old 
minimum-rate order. (October 1961 AT; 
Page 112). 

Freight tariffs filed with the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board by American Airlines and 
United Air Lines will, if approved, become 
effective October 23. TWA was slated to 
file its new tariff on October 18, with 
the effective date 30 days later. 


The new freight tariffs of 
American Airlines and Unit- 
ed Air Lines were rejected 
by the Civil Aeronautics 
Board on October 20. Pri- 
mary objections are against 
the proposed Westbound 
rates, it is reported. Both 
airlines are expected to re- 
vise their proposed tariffs 
and refile. The portions ap- 
proved by the CAB may take 
effect. 

(a RA 


Tiger’s tariff is divided into seven 
classes and is bas on density, with 
higher density earning the lower transport 
rates. Those of the other three carriers 
follow simpler lines. American’s, for 
example, scraps all differences in rates, 
and establishes a single rate for nearly 
all commodities. 

Tailored for its new CL-44 swingtail 
cargoplanes, the Tiger tariff reduces class 
rates to a low of 11¢ per pound between 
Los Angeles and Chicago, and 16¢ per 
pound between New York and the West 

(Concluded on Page 10) 


Riddle to Build First- 
Rank Freight Terminal 


Riddle Airlines, all-cargo carrier, hopes 
to make Miami “a world airlift hub for 
cargo” when its ultra-modern, king-size, 
fully-automated freight terminal gets un- 
derway. The airline, which has entered 
into a merger agreement with ASA In- 
ternational Airlines, another all-cargo car- 
rier, has signed a lease with the Dade 
County Port Authority for two hangars 
and an office building formerly occupied 
by the United States Air Force. 

Robert M. Hewitt, Riddle president, said 
that this action will enable the airline to 
set up the country’s biggest and complete- 
ly automated air freight terminal. He added 
that Miami will move into the position of 

(Concluded on Page 10) 
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Air Cargo Education Is 
Necessary, Hildred Says 


In his annual report delivered to air- 
line executives attending the 17th Annual 
General Meeting of the International Air 
Transport Association, the organization’s 
director general declared that “the air- 
lines have a great deal of educational work 
to do” before cargo volume can be de- 
veloped. 

Convening in Sydney, Australia, the 
IATA delegates heard Sir William P. Hil- 
dred assert that “lower rates, however at- 
tractive, will not of themselves develop 
cargo volume without being actively pro- 
moted.” 

The address, which discussed a year of 
transition in air transportation, devoted 
relatively little to the subject of air cargo. 
It was Sir William’s final item of discus- 
sion before his summation. 


The complete text of the director 
general’s comments on international 
air cargo appears on page 29. 


Other points’ made in his report were: 

1. Rising government charges for land- 
ing fees and air navigation facilities are 
affecting airline passenger rating. 

2. A warning against the purchase of 
supersonic airliners “for reasons of pres- 
tige, rather than sound economics.” 

3. World airline operating revenues of 
$5.505 billion for 1960 left a margin of 
only 1% before taxes and interest, as 
against 2% the year before—a situation 
which Sir William called “ridiculous” and 
“precarious.” 

4. By the end of 1961, the [ATA-mem- 
ber air carriers will have a total of 620 
jet transports in their fleets, with 300 more 
on order. 


Forwarders Rap Proposed 
CAB Rule on PUD Zones 


Commenting on the Civil Aeronautics 
Board’s notice of proposed rule - making 
with regard to zoning air cargo pickup and 
delivery services (October 1961 AT; Page 
124), the national organization of air 
freight forwarders called for “the utmost 
flexibility by the Board . . . with no arti- 
ficial limitations, unless absolutely neces- 
sary.” 

The Board has tentatively concluded 
that, with the exception of New York and 
Chicago, “the authorized terminal area for 
pickup and delivery services in connection 
with air transportation shall extend to a 
radius of 50 miles from the municipal 
center of the certificated point.” 

Speaking for the Air Freight Forward- 
ers Association, of which he serves in the 
dual capacity of executive vice president 

(Continued on Page 36) 
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IT’S EASY TO SHIP BY \Y BOAC 


t New transatlantic cargo rates 2. What’s more, BOAC offers much more direct 


service—707 jets from 10 North American 


9. More direct service to Britain cities to and from Manchester, Glasgow and 


London, and frequent connections to Europe, 
1. Big news for shippers! Now your total dis- | Africa and Asia. Also frequent transatlantic 
tribution costs can be reduced to a significant DC 7F Freighter Service. 


degree. The new transatlantic air cargo rate For precision air-cargo handling, call your 


structures bring economies to volume shippers Freight Forwarder, BOAC Cargo Agent or 
by air that are very favorable. any BOAC office. 


ALL OVER THE WORLD 


To: Cargo Sales Manager 
B.0.A.C. 
e e * 530 Fifth Ave., New York 36, N.Y. 
Send me full details of new Atlantic Freight 
rates and services. 


TAKES GOOD CARE OF YOUR CARGO ~ ani 


04, a ware TITLE 


COMPANY 


ADDRESS 


BRITISH OVERSEAS AIRWAYS CORPORATION CITY. ZONE___STATE___ 
In Association with BEA, Qantas, TCA and Air India 
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Air Cargo flights to 
IRAN, IRAQ, 
ISRAEL, 
INDIA, 


LEBANON, 
SYRIA, EGYPT, 
PAKISTAN! 


You can jet your cargo overnight to North Africa and the Middle East as well as 
Europe — via ALITALIA Jets. ALITALIA all-cargo DC-7F flights are also at your service. 
And with up to 32,000 pounds capacity and 5,000 cubic feet available per flight, you 
can send your largest single pieces by ALITALIA Airfreight. 


In addition — new low rates (as low as 29 cents a pound) make ALITALIA Airfreight 
even more practical and economical than before. 


Frequent flights from New York, Boston and Montreal, 


As far as cargo goes... 
Alitalia goes all the way! 


ALITALIA 


—$——_ AIRLINES 


For complete information on new rates, contact an expert — your Freight Forwarder or 
your nearest ALITALIA Airfreight Office. 
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Board Halts F-104 Deal 
Between FTL, Lufthansa 


The Flying Tiger Line, domestic ll- 
cargo air carrier, which had entered into 
an agreement with Lufthansa German Air- 
lines for the transport of 74 Lockheed 
F-104 fighter planes as cargo in its new 
Canadair CL-44 swingtail freighters, has 
been ordered by the Civil Aeronautics 
Board not to carry out the terms of the 
contract. 

Seaboard & Western Airlines, the sole 
operator of CL-44 aircraft over the North 
Atlantic, protested to the Board on Sep- 
tember 29. It complained that a large part 
of Tiger’s operations for the German air 
carrier would be over Seaboard’s route. 

Each of Tiger’s 37 flights would have 
hauled two F-104s eastbound, and up to 
5,000 pounds of German Government ma- 
terial plus F-104 packing equipment and 
crates westbound. Tiger would have re- 
ceived $35,700 per round trip for this serv- 


e. 

The Board, in banning the deal, ob- 
jected to the rate granted to Lufthansa. 
This, it was pointed out, was considerably 
below Tiger’s regular freight tariff, and 
represented a type of contract service per- 
formed by a United States carrier “con- 
trary to the established position of the 
Board.” The Board suggested that Tiger 
may perform the service if it applies its 
regular tariff and enters into a contract 
with the German Government itself, pur- 
chaser of the F-104s. 


Intra-Europe Freight 
Shows Ist-Quarter Gain 


Reporting for the first quarter of 1961, 
the International Air Transport Associa- 
tion revealed that the 13 air carriers in 
intra-European traffic hauled a total of 
37,218 metric tons of freight, an increase 
of 12.1% over the similar quarter of 1961. 
Ton-Kilometers flown reached 22,227,000, 
a rise of 9.1%. 

The data covers the operations of only 
the following carriers: Aer Lingus; Air 
France; Alitalia: BEA: BOAC; Finnair: 
Iberia; Icelandair; KLM; Lufthansas; 
SAS: Sabena: Swissair. 


Pan-Arab Airline Said 
To Be in Planning Stage 


Notwithstanding the rupture of the 
United Arab Republic by the revolt of 
Syria against Nasser, a Pan-Arab airline 
which would include Egypt reportedly 
is under strong consideration and active 
planning. The other national members of 
the joint airline would be Lebanon, Jordan, 
Kuwait, and Tunisia. 


Eastern Now Reserving 
Freight Space on Jets 


Shippers and forwarders may now re- 
serve cargo space aboard Eastern Air 
Lines’ jet transports flying all domestic 
routes and nearly all its international 
routes. The only exception applies to jet 
flights originating in Mexico. 
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w A gracious kimono-clad JAL 

PUT YOUR hostess doesn't really handle each 
piece of Orient-bound cargo on 

Japan Air Lines. But she does 

symbolize the respectful handling 


JAL gives every cargo shipment. 
CARGO For it’s part of the Japanese tradition 
of service to treat cargo as thought- 


fully as passengers. This is good to 

I N TH F know when you’ re shipping something 
fragile. The compartments of JAL’s 

DC-7F Freighters are air-conditioned, 

too, and pressurized. And big enough 

to accommodate almost anything. 

HAN DS If even greater speed is vital, one 

of JAL’s daily DC-8 jet flights 

can handle most items. Either way, your cargo is never ‘‘off- 
loaded”’ en route, and it gets protected trans-shipment, too. 
So just as JAL is the delightful way for you to fly to the Orient, 


it's also the sensible way to ship your cargo there. Ask 
your cargo agent or freight forwarder about Japan Air Lines. 


DC-8 JET COURIERS + DC-7F FREIGHTERS 
U.S. TO JAPAN AND THE ORIENT 


2 —> > 
ey ye ‘a q 
a. a 
’ 


+ 
JAPAN AIR LINES COw | 


YWRIER CARCO 


TALK TO YOUR CARGO AGENT OR FREIGHT FORWARDER OR CALL JAPAN AIR LINES IN NEW YORK e SAN FRANCISCO ¢ LOS ANGELES « PHILADELPHIA 
SEATTLE * CHICAGO * CLEVELAND # DETROIT * BOSTON * WASHINGTON ¢ DALLAS HOUSTON * DENVER® SAN DIEGO* HONOLULU e VANCOUVER * TORONTO 
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Sales of Airline Stock, 
Merger Talk Make News 


The shifting of airline stock holdings 
and the proposal of a merger of two air 
carriers during the last few weeks have 
held high interest in air transportation 
circles. Involved were: 

Pan American World Airways, which 
disposed of its 30% stockholding in Pan- 
air to Bresil. A year ago it sold 18% of 
its Vanair stock, reportedly to the Brazil- 
ian Government and to another stock- 
holder. 


Transportation Corporation of America, 
which acquired 16.18% of the common 
stock of Caribair in a stock-exchange deal. 
Caribair operates between the Virgin Is- 
lands and Puerto Rico, Netherlands An- 
tilles, and Dominican Republic. TCA’s 
Airline Division operates Trans Caribbean 
Airways. 

Northeast Airlines and Mohawk Airlines, 
whose merger proposition was announced 
by the presidents of Eastern, Mohawk, and 
National Airlines. The proposal calls for 
the immediate merger of Northeast, a 
trunk line, with Mohawk, a local service 
air carrier. It also would have Northeast’s 
Southern services absorbed by both East- 
ern and National. In return for assets and 
other considerations to be obtained from 
Northeast, the three airlines would turn 
over to it some $3 million in common 
stocks, warrants for additional stock ex- 
ceeding $10 million in value, and $10 mil- 
lion in convertible subordinated notes. 


Air France Reorganizes 
U.S. Management Setup 


Aimed at meeting “new marketing and 
sales demands created by the jet expan- 
sion program,” Air France has expanded 
its United States management structure. 
Henri J. Lesieur, general manager of the 
French carrier's North, Central American 
and Caribbean Division, said that the 
broadening of the organization on this side 
of the Atlantic stressed a wider range of 
management activity and responsibility on 
regional levels, bringing “closer lines of 
authority to district offices.” 

Within the Sales Department, Roland 
Hawkins, formerly sales manager for Mex- 
ico, takes over the post of division car7o 
service manager (see Page 34). Claude 
ineau, who neaded the Southern Kegion, 
has become passenger services manager. 
Hawkins and Pineau will be responsible to 
Gilbert Giraud, sales and services manager, 
as will John Hancock, marketing services 
manager. 

Additionally, Air France’s Northeast 
Region is now a part of the Eastern Re- 
gion, with Jacques Mouries as regional 
manager headquartered in New York. The 
Southern Region, now headed by Henri 
Lardon, has absorbed the Caribbean Re- 
gion. Headquarters have been moved from 
Washington, D. C. to Atlanta. Robert Du- 
pont and Robert Petin continue as man- 
agers of the Midwestern and Western Re- 
gions, respectively. 


BOAC Teaches Air Cargo 
To Phila. Traffic Men 


Traffic and export managers of Eastern 
Pennsylvania firms will attend a free four- 
session seminar on international air cargo 
at the Philadelphia offices of the British 
Overseas Airways Corp. Starting October 
24 and continuing on successive Tuesday 
evenings through November 14, the seminar 
will be under the direction of John C. 
Cook, BOAC cargo sales official. Attend- 
ance is limited to 30. 

BOAC reported that a similar course will 
be given in Pittsburgh, starting November 
9. This will be with the cooperation of the 
Chamber of Commerce of Greater Pitts- 
burgh. 


Air-Rail Interchange 


An agreement for the interchange of air- 
borne and railborne shipments has been 
reached between Pan American World Air- 
ways and Atlantic Coast Line. The pact, 
which initially is activated at Miami In- 
ternational Airport where the railroad has 
a siding where airfreighters can be loaded 
from boxcars and flatcars, was jointly an- 
nounced by Willis G. Lipscomb, Pan Am 
vice president-traffic and sales, and Philip 
J. Lee, ACL vice president-traffic. The rail- 
road serves Virginia, North Carolina, South 
Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, and Florida. 
Included in the agreement is cargo trans- 
ported by long-line trucking firms whose 
trailers are piggybacked by ACL. 
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Now, in one step, the most complete overseas 
marketing service ever developed helps you 


do business with Europe’s 343,000,000 consumers. 


WORLD-WIDE INFORMATION 
Current, valuable, authoritative 
information on 114 world trade 
centers in 80 foreign lands! 
¢ Pan Am helps you get marketing facts 
—plus special needed information. 
«Pan Am can help find markets for 
your product, also distributors, buyers, 
bankers overseas. 
«Pan Am advises all the way on 
containers, insurance, rates, routes, 
collections. 
¢ Pan Am monthly magazine lets you 
in on “inside” information, overseas 
opportunities ! 


*Trade Mark, Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


WORLD-WIDE TRANSPORTATION 
More flights direct to more major 
markets by the world’s largest, 
fastest overseas air cargo fleet ! 
¢ Fastest delivery overseas, from 15 
international gateways in U. S. plus 

faster, new ground procedures. 

¢ One source for documentation, plus 
world’s largest international truck-air 
system, cuts red tape. 

« More space, speed! More all-cargo 
planes, and over-ocean Jets. 

« Rates lower than ever! In more and 
more cases distribution by Pan Am 
costs less than by surface. 


Doorway to all Europe 
_ for your product... 


vid the WORLD Most LXPERIENCED AIRLINE 


WORLD-WIDE REPRESENTATION 
More American and English-speaking 
personne! to represent you 
and your product overseas! 

* You get 114 world-wide offices—at no 
extra cost! Your product is handled the 

way you want. 

« American viewpoint on the spot from 
American-trained personnel with local 
market know-how. 

¢ World-wide contact service! Pan Am’s 
integrated sales/service organization 
takes the hitches out of world marketing. 
¢ World-wide follow-through makes 
world’s surest delivery! 


PAN AM CARRIES MORE CARGO TO MORE PLACES THAN ANY OTHER AIRLINE 


Call your cargo agent, freight forwarder or Pan Am office. 
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ACI Publishes Quarterly 


The ground organization of the United 
States scheduled airlines, Air Cargo, Inc., 
has published the first issue of a quar- 
terly publication, Directory of Air Freight 
Services, which contains information con- 
cerning routings and rates for air freight 
shipments to and from more than 7,000 
— in the continental United States. 

he new directory is sold on an annual 
subscription basis. 


6. Seaboard’s capacity commitments will 
be subject to and limited by its obligations 
to the military in the event of an emer- 
gency; and to other unforeseen conditions, 
etc. 

7. Lufthansa will have the right to paint 
one side of the CL-44 with its design and 
color, subject to Seaboard approval. 


RIDDLE 


(Continued from Page 4) 


SEABOARD-LUFTHANSA 


(Continued from Page 4) 


hansa, with the all-cargo airline’s consent, 
places aboard a flight more than the agreed 
tonnage, it will pay Seaboard 21%4¢ per 
pound for such excess. If a flight is sched- 
uled to be full, Seaboard will occupy two- 
thirds of the cubic capacity, and Lufthansa 
one third. 

3. Lufthansa will pay Seaboard $4,300 
per flight. 

4. Lufthansa will have the right to can- 
cel its obligation in the event that a de- 
parture is delayed more than 10 hours. 
Cancellation must be made within one 
hour of the 10-hour period. In such case, 
Seaboard has the right, within three hours 
of receipt of flight cancellation, to cancel 
the return portion of the flight. Each car- 
rier likewise has the right to cancel up 
to eight departures from its country per 
year due to national holidays 

5. Loading and unloading costs of Luft- 
hansa shipments will be borne by the lat- 
ter carrier. 


a world center for air freight traffic. 

It was reported that Riddle specialists 
have been studying various automated 
cargo-handling systems. Included is a sys- 
tem which the airline’s own engineers have 
developed. 

The thhangars occupy some 16 acres of 
land, and the offices will provide approxi- 
mately 50,800 square feet of working space. 

Riddle, which last year flew more than 
20.3 million ton-miles of freight, is the 
sixth largest carrier of domestic commer- 
cial air freicht. It also is an important 
carrier of military freight under contract to 
the Military Air Transport Service. (See 
Speed From the Ground Up in this issue.) 


FLYING TIGER 


(Continued from Page 4) 


Coast. The all-cargo line also announced 
that it is planning to file new specific 
rates “at even lower levels on certain 
high-volume commodities.” 


Following are samples of the new rates, 
with the former rates shown in parenthe- 
ses: 


Westbound (per pound) 


Boston-Los Angeles—electrical equip- 
ment, 17.8¢ (28.15¢). 


Chicago-San Francisco—printed mat- 
ter, 12.7¢ (20.35¢). 


Hartford-Seattle — aircraft engines, 
9,000 pounds, 15.7¢ (23.5¢). 


Philadelphia-Los Angeles — machines 
and parts, 16.4¢ (25.9¢). 


New York-San Francisco — costume 
jewelry, 17.6¢ (27.9¢). 


Detroit-Los Angeles—Auto parts and 
electrical equipment, 13.5¢ (21.6¢). 


Cleveland-Portland—pumps and parts, 
14¢ (13.5¢). 
Fastbound (per pound) 


Los Angeles-New York—Auto parts, 
16.8¢ (26.6¢). 

Los Angeles-Chicago — scientific in- 
struments, 11.9¢ (19.2¢). 


Seattle-New York — seafood, 10.5¢ 
(13.9¢). 


San Francisco-New York — business 
machines, 1,500 pounds, 12¢ (15.4¢). 

Portland-New ee thie ce appli- 
ances and instruments, 11.1¢ (13. 9¢). 


Los Angeles- “+ 1? medical 
supplies, 9.7¢ (12.3¢ 


* LOS ANGELES 


on the only scheduled air freighter service between 
FLORIDA & CALIFORNIA. Reserve thru-plane air 
freight flights between LOS ANGELES * HOUSTON 
TAMPA - ORLANDO (Gateway to Cape Canaveral) ° MIAMI 


Also scheduled air freighter service between New York and 
Florida. Air freight is carried on every flight including jets. 


e Pressurized Cargo Space 


e Capacity—up to 38,000 Ibs. on every flight 


e Door-to-door service available. For information, call your Freight 
Forwarder, Cargo Agent or nearest National Airlines office. 
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AIR TRANSPORTATION SYMPOSIUM in Hartford, sponsored by the Connecticut General Life 
Insurance Company, promises some important results. Second day of the symvno- 
sium will feature a panel on air cargo, titled, What's the Market for Air 
Cargo? Five-man panel, representing direct and indirect air carriers, in- 
dustry, government, and research, will participate in the discussion, with an 
airline executive as moderator. Date: November 2. Time: 11:30 a.m.-1:00 p.m. 
Place: Connecticut General Auditorium, Hartford, Conn. 


THE NEW YORK TIMES, America's greatest paper, announced last month it would start 
publishing a West Coast Edition during the latter part of next year. It will 
be transmitted electronically across the United States and automatically type- 
set on the West Coast, much like The Times' Paris-printed edition (September 
1961 AT; Page 13). What this will mean to transcontinental air freight volume 
is pointed up by the fact that the daily has accounted for more than 100 tor’: 
a year to the West Coast. 


THE TWO TOP INDEPENDENT air carriers of France.__TAI and UAT._-are merging. The action 
will be gradual. Meanwhile they continue functioning out of their respective 
offices__tuaAT, at Le Bourget; TAI, at Orly. 


H. B. RENWICK, of Canadian Pacific Air Lines, told the just-ended annual meeting of 
the International Air Transport Association that the new transatlantic cargo 
rates spell a "severe test" of IATA's Traffic Conference machinery. How right 
Mr. Renwick is! Cargo executives are buzzing among themselves, attempting to 
determine from each other what his experience during September (when the new 
rates became effective) and October has shown. General agreement is that it's 
too soon to tell. Next March probably will be a better time for reasonably 
accurate soundings. Interesting was Mr. Renwick's advice to the air carriers 
that they “show speedier grace to compromise"__this, a reference to a threat- 
ened rate war which kept the transatlantic cargo picture off balance for 
months earlier this year. "A little patience, a little anticipation, and some 
collective forethought from an industry point of view might well have eased 
the difficulties and may ease them in the future," he added. Well put! 
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An entire nuclear power plant goes winging with ease 


PACKAGED 


UNIQUE military operation re- 

cently underscored dramatically 

the vast potentialities in contain- 
erization for commercial air transporta- 
tion on a grand scale. 

As part of the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission’s Army Nuclear Power Pro- 
gram, an entire nuclear power plant 
was pre-packaged in 16 huge units and 
airlifted by as many flights a distance 
of some 1,700 miles. 

The cargo was a PM-1 (Portable, 
Medium Power Range. Plant No. 1) 
reactor, built by The Martin Company; 
the freighters, Lockheed C-130As of 
the 62nd Troop Carrier Squadron. 

. Shown above at The Martin Company plant, Baltimore, is a All told, the 16 flights involved the 


contre |g pen? to which wooden panel sides are being fitted. carriage of about half . million pounds. 
Pp ge is a small “office” for PM-! power plant. The feat, however, did not lie in the 


2. The container for the nuclear power plont takes 3. Lifted by a heavy-duty overhead crane from rest- 
shape as the top of the control package is lowered ing place on construction platform, the package will 
into place. Package is securely closed, and is .. . move to a flatbed trailer for delivery to the airport. 


4. Another package, this one containing an air steam 5. The airport where a strongback takes over and lifts 
condenser, is shown being lowered onto a flatbed it off the trailer. In the background can be seen 
trailer. It will join other containerized shipments at... earlier arrivals and a glimpse of a waiting airfreighter. 
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6. And here, agape for heavy cargo, is one of the 
Lockheed C-130A project freighters assigned to trans- 
port the PM-I, first air-portable nuclear power plant. 


weight hauled, but in the combination 
of imagination, packaging, airlift, and 
assembly at destination point in a frac- 
tion of the time any other method 
would allow. Therein lay the economy. 

Specifically designed to provide light, 
heat, and electrical power for two years 
without refueling, the PM-1 is an im- 
portant development which goes a long 
way towards easing the difficult logis- 
tics problems entailed in the transpor- 
tation of conventional sources of power 
to United States bases flung to the re- 
motest corners of the world. 

Martin and the military did not edge 
into the operation like a shivering bath- 
er testing the cold water with his toes. 
They plunged into a severe test, with 

(Continued on Page 14) 


a 
8. Inside the C-130's big cargo hold, a Martin Com- 
pany materials handling specialist applies a coat of 


grease to skids to ease loading of pre-packaged unit. 


7. Not far from the plane, a huge package on a flat- 
bed trailer is being shunted into position. Air Force 
and Martin Company crews cooperate in job, while... 


ty 


9. Meanwhile the 40-foot low-boy trailer moves closer 
to the aircraft's loading ramp. Tapered ramp for the 
rear tractor wheels eases task of unloading the cargo. 


10. Careful transfer of the big unit from truck to plane is of 
great importance. On hand are transportation supervisors who 
give the green light on movement of package into the freighter. 
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11. Aided by the C-130A's special | 


skids, the container starts slowly to enter = capacious cargo hold. The 
Air Force transport can accommodate approximately 38,000 pounds of freight. 


13. What are on subsequent flights? Here, 
for example, secured for safe airlift, is 
a turbine-generator, an integral PM-! unit. 


er 


+, as well as by the greased 


14. This unit being secured by a Martin 
Company loading specialist measures 30° 
by 8'8". It was designed for airlift. 


17. Filled to capacity, the propjet freighter 
(above) takes off from Martin's airport, 
headed towards Ellsworth Air Force Base. 
Not many hours later, its cargo is being... 


16. At the left is seen still another shipment 
approaching the yawning cargo door of the 
Air Force transport. It is pre-assembled 
plumbing which have been loaded on skids. 
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12. Like a whale Snthilcies a vessel, the C-130A has 
gobbled up the packaged unit of the PM-l—a com- 
plete laboratory building. Fifteen more loads to go. 


15. This boiler-like unit being drawn into 
the aircraft by mechanical means is the re- 
actor tank for airborne nuclear power plant. 


the take-off point at Baltimore, and 
ultimate destination the 6,650-foot War- 
ren Peak near Sundance, Wyoming, 
where temperatures have been known 
to exceed 40° below zero and the an- 
nual snowfall averages more than 100 
inches. 

The techniques employed in packag- 
ing the units are aimed at making them 
adaptable to all forms of transport, and 
able to be handled with the normal run 
of equipment, such as skids, lowboys, 
tractors—even snow tractors and sleds. 

Rarely are foundations required for 
the packages. The sole exception is 
where perma-frost conditions exist. 

Each package contains individual 
units. A typical package may contain 
the control panel, or the turbine gen- 
erator tank, or maintenance equipment. 

Other units are designed to be flown 
as a skid—the reactor tank, the steam 

(Concluded on Page 28) 
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6,650-foot Warren Peak, and 
Pp g The job now is to move this 
an section of the PM-I plant onto a prepared concrete foundation. 


18. Hauled by tractor-trailer from the Air Force base in South 
Dakota to Wyoming where it begins a laborious ascent on a dusty 
mountain road. It is a hard climb, but eventually the trailer 


20. Soon another arrival finds military 21. Still another flight, shown unloading at 22. Soon after arrival, the newly arrived 


construction personnel, supervised by Martin Ellsworth Air Force Base, will add to the unit (this is the air steam condenser shown 
installation specialists, putting the water tempo of activity atop the peak. In all, in Photo 4) is lifted from its I-beam bed 
chemistry and decontamination unit in place. 16 C-130A flights were needed for the job. and established in a predetermined location. 


oe BE 7 sn 


23. Here, finally, is the PM-! portable nuclear power plant in 
complete assembly. It can provide enough electricity to serve 
a 2,000-person community, and give it plenty of city-type heat. 


24. In order: reactor; steam generator tank; spent fuel tank; tur- 


bine-generator; condensers; control console; shield water cooler; 
lab; covered walkway; technical supply; operations; radar. 
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A report to the Corporate Management Team... 


This \S YOUR 


EXECUTIVE 


) 


OW big or important is the 
H transportation industry? Let me 

make what I feel are a few 
startling statements—then let the reader 
be the judge. 

Both in terms of total number of 
people gainfully employed, and in 
terms of total dollars spent for the 
services it performs, transportation is 
now the Number One industry in the 
United States. For the movement of 
materials, products, and people it is 
now performing in excess of $92 billion 
worth of services annually—almost one- 
fifth of our gross national product. 

For the special purposes of this arti- 
cle, I have written it in the form of a 
report to the Corporate Management 
Team. It makes possible a more inti- 
mate and personal approach, with the 


PURCHASING 


MERCHANDISING 


g 


By G. J. WERNER 
Traffic Manager, Motorola, Inc. 


author and the readers theoretically 
members of the same mythical com- 
pany. You, in effect, are a member of 
the Corporate Management Team. As 
head of the Traffic Department, I am 
submitting the following report on its 
objectives and goals. 

Because our many specialized func- 
tions are so uniquely different, each of 
you is no doubt much more familiar 
with the responsibilities of our many 
other departments than you are with 
those of Traffic. I hope by my report 
to considerably improve this situation. 


It is an established fact that Pur- 
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chasing, Sales, Production, Accounting, 
etc., are of primary importance to any 
company and they are rightfully recog- 
nized as such. Transportation however 
is still too frequently regarded by many 
companies merely as an element of cost 
about which nothing can be done. Such 
an attitude is wrong, because it also is 
an area about which a great deal can 
and is being done. 

Transportation and other distribu- 
tion costs, represent a major factor in 
the market prices of all goods. These 
costs are compounded and incurred at 
each stage of the entire process of 
manufacturing. They start with the 
cost of packaging and shipping the 
raw materials and supplies into our 
plants and their cost of inventory. To 

(Continued on Page 24) 
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Take the Air Force’s automated air freight terminal at Tinker Air Force Base, 
add one of Riddle Airlines’ Argosy freighters . . . and what’ve you got? 


Speed trom the Ground Up 


tied 


ee 


Observers at Tinker Air Force Base watch full load of palletized cargo move quickly into a Riddle Airlines Argosy freighter. 


Right — 26-foot conveyorized float 
carries military shipments delivered 
to OCAMA Air Freight Terminal 
from central shipping depot .. . 
Right center—Finger dock of the 
terminal stretches to a length of 
360 feet. It has 10 rows of con- 
veyors in a double-deck system, 
each deck with five conveyors. Off- 
loading of cargo is handled by 
upper conveyors; loading, by lower 
conveyors . . . Right bottom—Tele- 
scopic loading ramps with canopies, 
which protect cargo in bad weather, 
also allow pilots to spot their air- 
craft in loading position without 
assistance from a tug or a spotter. 


Control panel enables operator to 
channel cargo to any holding line. 
He checks flight ber on box as 
cargo moves down conveyor line, 
then presses a button which sends 
shipment to proper holding line. 
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HE successful marriage of a Brit- 

ish propjet airfreighter and an 

American automated military air 
freight handling system was demon- 
strated last month at Tinker Air Force 
Base, Oklahoma. 

With Federal Government, aviation, 
and military authorities, civic figures, 
and representatives of the nation’s press 
as onlookers, a Riddle Airlines Argosy 
took aboard a train of pallets carrying 
25,000 pounds of cargo in less than 12 
minutes. It was indicated that the ac- 
tual loading time could have been pared 
by another minute or two had not the 
preliminary operation been slowed 
somewhat to keep pace with a running 
commentary for the benefit of the ob- 
servers. 

Although the Argosy is a double-end 
loading aircraft, permitting simultane- 
ous loading or unloading at both ends, 
the demonstration involved the mech- 
anized insertion of a full load of pre- 
palletized cargo through the front end 
only. 

The freighter, manufactured by Arm- 
strong Whitworth Aircraft, of Coven- 
try, England, a member of the Harker 
Siddeley Group, is one of a fleet of 
seven operated by Riddle Airlines, 
Miami-based scheduled all-cargo car- 
rier. Riddle, under contract to the Air 
Force, operates a seven-Argosy fleet, 
employed over a 12,300-mile Logair 
route network. Three flights daily from 
Tinker serve 27 Strategic Air Com- 
mand, Tactical Air Command, Air De- 
fense Command, Military Air Trans- 
port, and Air Force Logistics Command 


bases. 
(Continued on Page 27) 
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very advertiser needs... 


yy 


NOT THIS 
Y 


NOT EVEN THIS 


YZ 


BUT THIS EVERY TIME 


Please turn page » 
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1. AIR TRANSPORTATION is read and used 
by the “Blue Book of American Industry.” 


2. A constant circulation refining process over 
the past two decades has given AIR TRANS. 
PORTATION incomparable selling power. How 


Two Decades 


OF PAINSTAKING 
BUILT AIR TRANSP 


Study These Points... and COMPARE! 


so? Because years of experience and research 
have led us to the right man in the right company 
(he is not invariably the traffic manager or 
purchasing agent) . . . to the executive who 


purchases, or directly influences the purchase, of 


*The following breakdown of circulation is based on November, 1961 issue. 


TRAFFIC MANAGEMENT 48.5%, 
CORPORATE MANAGEMENT 15.9% CONSIGNORS 
SALES AND GENERAL MANAGEMENT [including im- AND 
port and export) _.... 8.4%, 
OTHER MANAGEMENT (plant; qredection; outa \ CONSIGNEES . . 
11,204 copies service; operations) jects ' 1.4%, 88.4°/, OF 
qualified FORWARDERS AND CARGO SALES AGENTS. 6.6%, TOTAL 
manera PURCHASING |... 6.3%, 
— OTHER TRAFFIC, SALES, EXPORT-IMPORT, PRO- CIRCULATION 
DUCTION PERSONNEL 1.3% 
AIRLINES _.. ay Rater oe 3.7%, 
GOVERNMENT [including military) 3.0%, 


MISCELLANEOUS CLASSIFICATIONS (rade « organi- 


zations, libraries, universities, etc.) 4.9%, 
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BVORK 


RTATION S QUALITY CIRCULATION 


transportation, equipment, and supplies.* 


3. Not only is AIR TRANSPORTATION the 
world’s first and oldest publication devoted ex- 
clusively to the subject of air cargo, it boasts 
the highest percentage of verified circulation 
(99.9%, as of the last BPA audit), and the 
highest percentage of direct communications 
from readers (80% in 1960, and we guarantee 
it will be higher in 1961) than any similar 
publication. 


4. AIR TRANSPORTATION is not distrib- 
uted indiscriminately. Since an earlier survey 
of its readership indicated a pass-along of 3.45 
persons per copy (in fact, a total of 4.45 readers 
per copy), multiple copies per company have 
been mostly eliminated. 


5. AIR TRANSPORTATION has on file un- 
solicited testimonials from advertisers (names 
available on request) who have attested to the 


pulling power of the magazine’s advertisements 


and special promotions. 


6. The great bulk of AIR TRANSPORTA- 
TION readers are executives of firms which 
purchase both domestic and international trans- 
portation. 


7. AIR TRANSPORTATION ’s circulation is 
concentrated among shippers and _ purchasers 
who (a) now are distributing all or a portion 
of their products by air, or whose (b) products 
form true potentials for air distribution. 


8. AIR TRANSPORTATION is a long ac- 
knowledged authority on shipping by air. Its 
contents are regularly reprinted and widely 
quoted, here and abroad. 


9. AIR TRANSPORTATION has a far older 
tradition in the general field of domestic and 
international trade and transportation. In 1962, 
its parent organization celebrates its 100th 
birthday. 


10. AIR TRANSPORTATION publishes the 
advertising of more air carriers than any other 
periodical serving the same field. 
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ABDOMINAL SUPPORTERS 


ADDING & CALCULATING 
MACHINES 


ACOUSTIC INSTRUMENTS 
ADDRESSING MACH 
ADHESIVE FABRICS 

ADVERTISING (MATERIALS 
AGITATORS 

AGRICULTURAL EQUIPMENT 

AIR CIRCULATORS 

AIR COMPRESSORS 

AIR CONDITIONERS 

AIR CYLINDERS 

AIR FILTERS 

AIR GAUGES 

AIR HUMIDIFIERS 

AIRCRAFT £0 PARTS 

ALARM§ . 

AMBULANCE EQUIPMENT 
AMMUNITION agg 
AMPLIFIERS 

AMUSEMENT DEVICES 
ANAESTHETIC APPARATUS 
ANEMOMETERS 

ANIMALS 

ARTIFICIAL LIMBS & 
AUDIO VISUAL EQUIPMENT Pd 


AUTOMATION SYSTEMS . # 
EQUIPME 


AUTOMOTIVE EQUIPMENT 


BABY ACCESSORIES 
BAKERS’ EQUIPMENT 
BALL BEARINGS 
BALLPOINT PENS 
BAROMETERS 
BATHROBES 
BATHING SUITS 
BATTERIES 

BEADS 

BICYCLES 

BILLIARD SUPPLIES 
BILLING MACHINES 
BINOCULARS 
BIOLOGICALS 
BLENDING MACHINERY 
BLOUSES 


BLOWTORCHES 
BOILERS 

BOTTLE CAPS & SEALS 
BOTTLING MACHINERY 


BRACES 

BRASSIERES 

BRISTLES 

BUCKLES 

BUTTON MACHINERY 


CAMERAS 

CAN-MAKING MACHINERY 
CASH REGISTERS 
CASTERS 

CHEMICAL APPARATUS 
CHEMICALS 
CHILDREN'S VEHICLES 
CIGAR MACHINES 
CIGARETTE LIGHTERS 
CIRCUIT BREAKERS 
CLOTH CUTTERS 
COFFEE URNS 

COMM METERS 
SOIN-OPERATED MACHINES 


““GOMMUNICATION EQUIPMENT 


CONDENSERS 
CONVEYING EQUIPMENT 
CORK MACHINERY 
COSMETICS 

CURTAINS 

CUTLERY 


DABAMPROCESSING EQUIPMENT 
DENTAL EQUIPMENT 
DiAMONDS a ," 
DICTATING MACHINES 
Dies ’ 
DRILLING EQUIPMENT 
DRUGS 


ou WT af’? 
ys 


pres a 
evecr an infin D. 


ELECTRIC MOTORS “~ 4 
ELECTRONIC EQUIPMENT 
EMBROIDERIES 


ENGINEERING EQUIPMENT 
ENGINES 


FABRICS 
FANS 
FASTENERS 
FILM 

FIRE ARMS 
FLASHLIGHTS 
FLOOR SURFACING EQUIPMENT 


Month After Month 


AIR TRANSPORTATION 


is read and used by manufacturers, distributors, exporters, 


and importers of the following partial list of products. 


FLOWERS 
FOLDING MACHINES 
FOUNDATION GARMENTS 


GASKETS 

GAUGES 

GEARS 

GENERATORS 

GREASE GUNS 
GRINDING MACHINES 


HANDICRAFTS 
HATS & SUPPid 
HEARING AIDS 
HIDES & SKINS is 
HOSIERY 

HOSPITAL EQUIPMENT 
HOUSEHOLD APPLIANCES 
HYDRAULIC EQUIPMENT 


IGNITION SYSTEMS 


INFANTS «& CHILDERN'S WEAR 


KNITWEAR Sal 


KNITTING MACHINERY 


LATHES 
LEATHER GOODS 
LINEN 


gihAGNETOS 

MARKING DEVICES 
Men's FURNISHINGS 
METERS 


MINING & OILWELL EQUIPMENT 
MOTION PICTURE EQUIPMENT 


MOTORCYCLES 
 Wowers 


€.. O22 


OPTICAL J 
ORTHOPEDIC ote 


PACKAGING MACHINERY 
PERFUMES 

PERIODICALS 
PHARMACEUTICALS 
PHONOGRAPHS & RECORDS 
PHOTOGRAPHIC EQUIPMENT 
PLASTICS 

PRINTING EQUIPMENT 


dig 
® “SHOE 
- SILVE 


SUICING MACHINES 


PUMPS 
PUNCH PRESSES 


PURSES & BAGS 


RADIO & TELEVISION EQUIPMENT 
RECORDING EQUIPMENT 
REFRIGERATORS 

RELAYS 

RESSISTORS 

ROLLING MILL EQUIPMENT 
RUBBER PRODUCTS 


SAWMILL MACHINERY 
SCALES 

SCIENTIFIC EQUIPMENI 
SCREW MACHINES 
SEWING MACHINES 


4 INERY ait 


a a 


SMOKING ACCESSORIES 
SPARK PLUGS 
SPORTING GOODS 


SPRINKLERS 


STAMBINGS 
STOVES 
SUN LAMPS 


T SURVEYING INSTRUMENTS 


SWITCHES 


TESTING EQUIPMENT 
TEXTILES 

TOBACCO 

TOBACCO MACHINERY 
TOOLS 

TOYS & GAMES 
TRACTORS & PARTS 
TRANSFORMERS 
TYPEWRITERS & PARTS 


y a CLEANERS 


4 Piast: ow 


washes 
WATCHES 
WEARING APPAREL 


X-RAY EQUIPMENT 
YARNS 


ZIPPERS 
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WHAT'S YOUR EXPERIENCE? 


Based on a case history provided by Swissair 


Commodity: Bicycles. 


Origin: Switzerland 


Destination: West Coast U. S. 


1. "Yes, sir, we used to import our Swiss-made bicycles by 
traditional means. No more of that for us. We've become 
air freight converts. Why? A matter of dollars and cents, 
that's why ... 


2. "We had been of the opinion ali overseas shipments had 
to be packed in heavy crates, which can be awfully expen- 
sive. How wrong we were! We're having them flown in 
partially disassembled, held together with corrugated strips 
and tape... 


3. “We used to allow a minimum of 60 days for delivery 
by rail, truck, and steamer. It tied us up. We were forced 
to invest heavily in inventory. There was a lot of g 
money that wasn't put to work on account of that expen- 
sive inventory .. . 


4. "Then we found about air freight. The airline repre- 
sentative showed us how to cut down on shipping weight 
to get the transportation charge down. And we lea 

we could save on insurance, documentation costs, and a 
few other items .. . 


5. "Right now the bicycles are being jetfreighted from 
Zurich to New York, then by deferred air freight (which 
is cheaper) from New York to the West Coast. All told, 
it's six days. Six days as opposed to 60! ... 


6. "The total air transportation charge figures $1.50 per 
bike higher than the surface charge. But, oh, boy, what 
we can do with the 54 days we save! Our inventory is 
down to manageable proportions, our capital freed, ware- 
housing costs reduced, damage in transit eliminated up 
to this point. Look at it real hard. We're saving money 
on the deal." 
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TRAFFIC MANAGEMENT 


(Centinued from Page 17) 


this must be added the cost of packag- 
ing, handling and warehousing the fin- 
ished product, and finally the costs of 
transportation to the eventual con- 
sumer. 

As the competitive margin on many 
products becomes less and less, the 
ability to get supplies inbound and fin- 
ished products outbound to the loca- 
tions where they are most needed, ir 
good condition, on time, without lost 
motion, and at the least possible ex- 
pense, becomes increasingly important. 
Therefore, transportation accomplishes 
both place utility and time utility, and 
as such they add considerably to the 
value of an item. How, then, can any- 
one contend that it merely adds to the 
cost of an item? 

Now if the importance of efficient 
management of that transportation and 
a close control over its attendant ex- 
pense is not always recognized, it is 
because of a lack of knowledge of the 
Traffic Department's objectives, goals 
and duties with respect thereto. Since 
our objectives dovetail with the activi- 
ties of practically all other departments, 
the close cooperation of those depart- 
ments with Traffic, and vice versa, is 
essential if we are to achieve our ob- 
jectives. Such cooperation must begin 
with understanding—an understanding 
of our constructive and cooperative re- 
sponsibilities to the other major cor- 
porate functions of our company. I 
would now briefly review those respon- 
sibilities of primary importance. 

Let us imagine a wheel. It repre- 
sents transportation, that necessary and 
inevitable part of our company business 


about which something can be done. 
As the hub of the wheel, it becomes 
the responsibility of the Traffic Depart- 
ment to see that it rolls smoothly, 
swiftly and economically. We can do 
so only through our mutual cooperation 
—Traffic with these other major cor- 
porate functions of the company, each 
of which represents an important spoke 
of the wheel. 

What are some of the important re- 
sponsibilities of the Traffic Department 
to these major corporate functions? 
They are the following: 


Purchasing 


Our responsibilities to Purchasing 
include the 

1. Furnishing of lowest cost service 
routing and proper bill of lading de- 
scriptions to be used on inbound ship- 
ments from suppliers. 

2. Quoting of surface and air freight 
rates from competitive sources of sup- 
ply. 

3. Tracing of shipments delayed in 
transit to affect delivery and the expe- 
diting of others urgently needed. 

4. Advise on legal implications of 
the various “FOB Terms” of purchase. 

5. Close cooperation to reduce and 
keep premium freight costs at an abso- 
lute minimum. 


Sales—Merchandising and 
Advertising 


Traffic cooperates with Sales, Mer. 
chandising and Advertising by 

1. Advising most economical quanti- 
ties to be shipped. 

2. Economically routing outbound 
shipments, including drop shipments 
from advertising suppliers and others. 

3. Furnishing rate information for 


pricing purposes, market surveys, dis- 
tribution cost studies, etc. 

4. Being completely responsible for 
the public warehousing of finished 
goods. 

5. Opposing freight rate increases 
and securing rate reductions on fin- 
ished goods. 


Production 


For production we 

1. Expedite shipments and maintain 
a steady flow of inbound and outbound 
traffic by surface and air. 

2. Advise on carrier packaging re- 
quirements and the proper loading, 
blocking and bracing of carload ship- 
ments. 

3. Negotiate for fair and equitable 
public warehousing charges for raw 
materials and supplies as required. 

4. Help secure an adequate supply 
of cars, trucks, and airlift, and special 
equipment. 

5. Cooperate with our Shipping and 
Receiving departments in various and 
sundry ways. 


Executive and Legal 


Our responsibilities to the Executive 
and Legal departments require that we 

1. Collaborate with respect to traffic 
and transportation policy, problems 
and _ procedures. 

2. Regarding new plant locations, 
advise on transportation costs and 
available services. 

3. Cooperate with Legal Department 
in matters pertaining to contracts for 
transportation services and _ facilities, 
including railroad side-track agree- 
ments, carrier versus industry liability, 
local, state and federal legislation af- 
fecting air and surface transportation, 
and FOB terms of purchase and sale. 


Swissai 


Swissair’s global cargo network serves 55 cities on five con- 
tinents. Hub of this efficient worldwide system is Zurich’s new 


cargo terminal—with the world’s most complete, most advanced cargo facilities. Here, Swissair 
DC-8 Jets arrive daily from New York to connect with outgoing Swissair Caravelle and Convair 
Jets to Europe, the Mid-East and the Orient. Here transshipments take minutes, not hours, with 
next day delivery to all of Western Europe. In addition to the full Swissair schedule, Zurich is 
served by 26 other airlines flying to every part of the world. Call your cargo agent, air a 
forwarder or Swissair. Offices in principal cities. 
In New York—10 West 49th St. FAculty 2-8600. 
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everywhere! 
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4. Promote and foster good relations 
with all carriers, and our customers. 


Accounting and Finance 


The more important functions of 
Traffic for Accounting and Finance 
require that we 

1. Audit and code all freight, public 
warehouse and cartage charges. 

2. Determine freight charges for the 
issuance of debits and/or credits to 
suppliers and customers, and for addi- 
tion to invoices. 

3. Furnish unit freight costs for cost 
accounting purposes. 

4. Furnish to Accounts Payable as 
required proof of delivery on shipments 
from suppliers. 


5. Establish credit arrangements with 
carriers. 

6. Cooperate in the handling of ship- 
ping documents including government 
and negotiable bills of lading, insur- 
ance arrangements, warehouse receipts 
and other instruments of financial sig- 
nificance. 


Personnel 


The two major responsibilities to 
Personnel are the 

1. Securing of all employee travel 
accommodations. 

2. Arranging for the movement of 
all employee household effects when 
transferred from one city to another. 

With this brief review of only some 
of our more important responsibilities. 
you can now more readily understand 
why we must so closely cooperate with 
all other departments if we are to 
achieve our objectives, because the per- 
formance of these and other Traffic 
Department services in the most effi- 
cient manner possible comprise the 
basis or the very foundation for those 
objectives. That this is so will be easily 
recognized as I now present to you the 
Traffic Department’s objectives: 


1. Supervise and control the pur- 
chase of adequate freight and passen- 
ger transportation at the lowest cost 
consistent with the overall good of the 
company. 

2. Negotiate for and secure public 
warehouse space as required for raw 
materials and finished goods at lowest 
cost and greatest convenience to the 
company. 


3. Arrange for the most economical 
and expeditious means of shipping to 
our customers by surface or air, or a 
combination of both. 


4. Expedite or trace incoming and 
outgoing shipments as required to 
achieve fastest possible deliveries. 

5. Establish carrier liability for loss, 
damage, shortages and overcharges and 
file and conclude claims for same. 

6. Keep premium freight charges to 
a minimum. 

7. Advise Purchasing and Sales unit 
shipment weights required to minimize 
freight costs. 

8. Advise on proper packaging, load- 
ing, blocking and bracing of shipments, 
on some inbound, as well as on all 
outbound. 


9. Audit all freight, switching, de- 
murrage, public warehouse and cartage 
charges and code to proper accounts. 

10. Designate the proper bill of lad- 
ing description to be used in order to 
be assured of lowest legally applicable 
freight charges. 

11. Determine and/or furnish as re- 
quested the freight rates applicable on 
any of our raw materials or products 
between any points within the United 
States. 

12. Through very active membership 
in local, national and industry shipper 
groups. support or oppose carrier pro- 
posals as well as local, state and fed- 
eral legislation affecting transportation 
in general or the corporation in par- 
ticular. 

13. Operating independently for our 
company, negotiate with all types of 
carriers, their Freight Rate Making 
Bureaus, and Classification Committees, 
and similar bodies, for adjustment of 
rates, ratings, rules and regulations to 
reduce transportation costs and im- 
prove services. 

14. Purchase passenger transporta- 
tion accommodations which meet the 
exacting requirements of our people 
and issue tickets for same. 

15. Issue air and rail travel credit 
cards, retrieve same for cancellation 
when employee leaves the company, 
and keep accurate records. 

16. Process travel ticket refunds and 
keep detailed record of all airline tick- 
ets issued, cancelled, voided or changed. 

17. Provide services and reports in 
the least possible time and at the low- 
est possible cost that can be justified 
by the use made of them. 


18. Operate the Traffic Department 
at minimum cost, with the simplest and 
most direct procedures. Not only know, 
but continuously use the tools of work 
simplification. 


| Routine or rush, 
specify Delta Jet Freight — 


~ FLIERS 
~ BECOME 
FRYERS 


Quick chick trick performed 
daily by Delta puts poultry on na- 
tionwide markets chirping bright. 
And Delta’s fast Truck-Air serv- 
ice now includes markets miles 
around airport cities. 25 pounds 
or 5 thousand, always check how 
little by Delta Air Freight. 
EXAMPLES, DOOR-TO-DOOR: 


100 Ibs. New York to Houston... $21.10 
300 Ibs. Miami to Chicago... .. . .$28.95 


OELTA 


the air line with the BIG JETS 
GENERAL OFFICES: ATLANTA, GEORGIA 
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—AEI’s NEW 
WEIGHT BREAKS 


SCALED FOR 


__ MORE SHIPPERS! 


Write for your free copy of ‘AEN’ s newheavy duty ‘tariff 


AIR 


*Effective September 1961 Subject to C.A.B. approval 


EXPRESS INTERNATIONAL CORP. 


World Headquerters: 90 Brood Street, New York 4, N.Y. 
Pioneer in internahone! ov express mace 1935 Met effilieted with any other ov express compeny. 


GOLDEN ROCKET OFFICES: Atianta. Boston, Chicago. Cleveland, Dallas. Fort Worth, Detroit, Houston, Los Angeles, Miami, 
Milwaukee, Newark, New Orleans, New York, Oklahoma City, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, San Francisco, Washington, D. C. 


19. Provide assistance to our various 
operating divisions in solving local and 
field problems involving transportation 
activities. 

20. Study and develop current and 
long-range plans and programs involv- 
ing company transportation activities. 

21. Keep abreast of the latest 
changes, trends, methods, techniques 
and equipment in the field of transpor- 
tation; and when practical and eco- 
nomical, apply them to the company’s 
operations. 

22. Study transportation economics 
with respect to plant and warehouse 
locations and make recommendations 
to management for improving company 
operations based on such studies. 

23. Formulate, standardize, recom- 
mend and police company policies re- 
garding public warehousing and the 
company’s movement of materials, sup- 
plies, finished goods and personnel. 

24. All things being equal, use and 
promote the use of carriers who are 
customers and/or potential customers 
of the company; also secure an interest 
in and promote the use of company 
products by the carriers. 

25. And last, but not least, promote, 
foster and maintain good relations with 
all carriers, warehousemen, suppliers 
and customers—with the best interests 
of the company foremost at all times. 

Now how well has our department 
achieved its objectives? I am happy 
to report that our company and our 
customers are now paying a determin- 
able and conservative $750,000 less for 
better transportation and distribution 
services annually than would be the 
case had the Traffic Department not 
been achieving most of its objectives. 
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In addition, our customers now get 
better service and they also save hun- 
dreds of thousands of dollars in freight 
annually because of better sales sched- 
uling methods thus permitting more 
economical shipping, and because of 
our use of split-billing, stop-off, trans- 
loading, part-lot and overflow privi- 
leges, and other tricks of good traffic 
management. Routing changes dictated 
by rate adjustments, careful observance 
of weight-breaking points, and the use 
of Shippers Cooperative Associations, 
planned air freight, piggy-back services, 
etc., also result in substantial savings. 

Also, and certainly of equal impor- 
tance, the Traffic Department has se- 
cured over 200 specific freight rate 
and/or minimum weight reductions on 
products moving from our various 
plants to customer destinations via sur- 
face and air transportation; the depart- 
ment also successfully opposed 78 car- 
rier proposals to increase specific rates 
or charges applicable on shipments to 
our customers. 

Now, as important and substantial as 
these dollar savings are, I do not be- 
lieve that they should be our funda- 
mental objective. Our department is 
primarily one of service—service to our 
executive and all other departments, to 
our suppliers and customers, even to 
carriers, shippers and shipper associa- 
tions. While the value of many of these 
services are immeasurable, they’ can 
prove more valuable than direct dollar 
savings and more rewarding in the long 
run. Therefore I feel that if Traffic 
continues to perform these services in 
the most efficient manner possible, the 
department will come fairly close to 
achieving its objectives—and dollar 


savings will automatically follow as 


surely as the night follows day. 


Goals 


What about the goals of the Traffic 
Department? Of what do they con- 
sist? How do we define them? Specifi- 
cally, what are they? 


In my opinion it is the addition to, 
or the elimination, changing, improv- 
ing, simplifying and streamlining of 
our constructive, cooperative and ser- 
vice functions and routine duties or any 
of the many details connected therewith 
which constitute our goals—those spe- 
cific things to be achieved, in a meas- 
urable degree, by a set time, in order 
to in turn better achieve the objectives 
of the department. 


These are the specific things to be 
achieved: 


1. Improve, if not entirely eliminate 
the practice of customers returning 
“over-inventory” shipments, “collect” 
instead of “prepaid” in order to cut 
down paperwork. 


2. Speed up the return of paid 
freight bills to our department for filing 
so as to further reduce the possibility 
of duplicate payments. 

3. Improve the method by which Re- 
ceiving Department reports shipments 
received “short” to Accounts Payable 
and they to Traffic, so that claims can 
be filed against carriers on all such 
shortages. 

4. Continue to educate all concerned 
on the proper reporting of shipments 
lost or damaged in transit and the nec- 
essary supporting documents required 
by Traffic to successfully process claims 
against the carriers. 

5. Simplify our departments’ method 
of keeping inventory records on all fin- 
ished goods in public warehouses. 

6. Improve the flow of paperwork on 
all promotional shipments. 

7. Standardize the method of han- 
dling arrangements for the interstate 
movement of household effects. 

8. Continue to work with Purchasing 
to reduce the number of minimum 
charge shipments, under 100 pounds 
generally, being made by vendors. If 
consolidated and shipped less frequent- 
ly, or if parcel post or railway express 
or air freight used instead of truck 
when cheaper to do so, inbound freight 
costs could be further reduced by ap- 
proximately $7,000 annually. 

9. Continue to sell Purchasing the 
advantages of buying “FOB origin or 
shipping dock” from out-of-town sup- 
pliers. 
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10. Continue to press for the “Col- 
lect” shipping of those products sold 
“FOB Origin,” instead of on a “freight 
prepaid and add to invoice” basis, thus 
saving a great deal of pre-rating and 
paperwork. 

11. There is too much looseness or 
indefiniteness with respect to the use 
of the all-important “FOB terms of Pur- 
chase or Sale.” This stems primarily 
from a lack of knowledge by the many 
Purchasing and Sales personnel in- 
volved as to the responsibilities of the 
buyer versus the seller under the va- 
rious terms used. This is true particu- 
larly with respect to who pays and/or 
bears the freight charges, and there are 
indications that as a result the company 
is still not recovering many thousands 
of dollars in freight annually which it 
should. Our goal here is to continue to 
work with Purchasing and Sales in an 
effort to correct this situation. 

12. Solve the problem of split deliv- 
eries and part lot receiving of supplier 
shipments at a number of our plants. 

13. Reduce the freight and packaging 
costs on import shipments—possibly 
through the use of containerization tech- 
niques, or air freight where packing is 
considerably lighter. 

I hope this discussion of our objec- 
tives and goals has resulted in a better 
understanding of what Traffic is trying 


Buenos Aires. 


And you can reserve space for anything 
from eye droppers to oil derricks on daily 


to accomplish and has convinced you 
of the importance and necessity of all 
of us working together to improve our 
services and effectively to control trans- 
portation expenses—not only those of 
our company, but those of our custom- 
ers as well. Incidentally, I estimate this 
total annual expense to be about $8 
million, and while some may say “Why, 
that’s only about 4% of our total sales,” 
it is still a lot of money, even this day 
and age. 

We should all remember that every 
distribution and/or transportation dol- 
lar saved our company is one more dol- 
lar on the profit side of the ledger, and 
at today’s narrow margin of profit, par- 
ticularly on some of our products, it 
would take quite a few millions of do!- 
lars in sales to net a quarter of a mil- 


lion or more dollars in profit. 

I mention distribution dollar because 
the lower transportation cost services 
do not always produce the most eco- 
nomical total cost distribution. In 
numerous instances experience has 
shown that the purchase of an air trans- 
portation service at a higher cost will 
return a bigger net to our company. It 
is for Traffic to weigh carefully the 
relative factors of cost, speed, inven- 
tory, packing, insurance, etc. 

Also every dollar saved and passed 
on to our customers in the way of lower 
prices, and every collect transportation 
dollar of theirs that we can save, gives 
them just so many additional dollars of 
purchasing power. The importance of 
these results, to them and to us, needs 
no further emphasis. eee 


SPEED FROM THE GROUND UP 


(Continued from Page 18) 


TO SOUTH 


Ship today . . . and your cargo arrives to- 
morrow in South America! Only Panagra 
offers this faster-than-ever-before shipping 
service on daily jets that cut cargo travel 
time in half—at no extra cost—to Lima 
from New York, via Miami and Panama. 
Frequent and convenient jet flights to 


According to Robert M. Hewitt, pres- 
ident of the airline, the 280-mile-per- 
hour Argosys transported more than 30 
million pounds of military freight, log- 
ging 1.1 million air miles, in the quar- 
ter ended September 30. Flying in 
stages which ranged from 100 to 1,000 
statute miles, making fully 2,990 land- 
ings in the three-month period, daily 


SHIP VIA PANAGRA JETS 


utilization of the British-made cargo- 
planes averaged 9:13 hours per aircraft. 
Hewitt pointed out that “it is higher 
than the utilization rate achieved by 
most commercial and military air trans- 
ports when first introduced into serv- 
ice.” 

The Argosy, whose freight hold meas- 
ures 47 feet in length, 10 feet in width, 


and Panagra. 


AMERICA 


DC-8 jets, frequent DC-7s or all-cargo 
flights. You can ship without transfers from 
New York to 7 countries in South America, 
over the routes of National, Pan American 


For details, call your cargo agent or Pan 
American, Sales Agent for Panagra. 


EE AG RM 


WORLD'S FRIENDLIEST AIRLINE 
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Interior view of Argosy shows how pallet-load of freight is positioned. Pallets may 
be linked to form a train for lengthy shipments. Normal load for each pallet is two tons. 


and 6 2/3 feet in height, and is obstruc- 
tion-free from one loading end to the 
other at the opposite side of the pod 
fuselage, carries within it a roller sys- 
tem in the heavy aluminum floor. Al- 
though under present requirements it 
is accommodating 10 pallets whose di- 
mensions measure up to 88 inches in 
width and 59 inches in length, pallet 
width can be expanded to as much as 
100 inches. 

The Argosy aircraft operated by Rid- 
dle, are Series 100 models. A new 
model, the Series 200, is in production. 
Three of these have been purchased by 
British European Airways. The Series 
200 is an advanced version of the 100. 
and will carry a payload of up to 31,000 
pounds over short routes. Payload of 
the Series 100 is 20,000 pounds for 
1.610 statute miles, and up to 28,000 
pounds over shorter distances. 

It was this plane which helped to 
demonstrate what a modern air freight 
terminal can do to prepare, discharge, 
and get quickly into the air the ma- 
teriel in its care. 

The OCAMA (Oklahoma City Air 
Materiel Area) Air Freight Terminal is 
a model of efficiency—an automated 
middle link between surface and air 
transportation. Electronics come into 
big play here, the cargo being sorted, 
routed, and controlled by remote con- 
trol. Even television plays a part. Au- 
tomation at the terminal is represented 
by these outstanding features: 

> An interlocking pneumatic tube 
system, 1,986 feet long, feeding 10 sta- 
tions where paperwork is dispatched 
and received. 


Substantially more than a mile of 
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conveyor lines—6,633 feet to be pre- 
cise—which are electrically and elec- 
tronically controlled. Cargo riding these 
conveyors move at a speed of 48 feet 
per minute. 

> For the assembly and routing of 
cargo. there are 45 electrically con- 
trolled pushoffs. It is possible auto- 
matically to switch shipments carried 
on a conveyor line with a capacity load 
to another, lighter one. 

> Two consoles and 10 cameras with 
remote-controlled turret lenses provide 
a visual communication monitoring sys- 
tem. The entire conveyor system is cov- 
ered by the cameras. 

> A master control console which op- 
erates intercom connections with five 
monitoring stations. 

With flights at the terminal averaging 
925 per month, it must of necessity be 
geared to top speed and ease of han- 
dling. Some $1.7 million of taxpayer 
money went into the facility and its 
equipment. It is able to handle the 
simultaneous loading of five aircraft. 

It is noteworthy that 93% of the 
more than 10 million pounds of cargo 
processed through the terminal every 
month—capacity per month is 15 mil- 
lion pounds—is handled by the auto- 
mated system. The balance of 7%, 
which is taken care of by forklift equip- 
ment, includes such heavy items as air- 
craft engines, wing sections, etc. 

Four telescoping loaders are utilized 
during periods of inclement weather. 
These provide shelter for the conveyor- 
ized line to the aircraft door. 

Logair, now seven years old, provides 
scheduled airlift service for the mili- 
tary. Besides Riddle, contract carriers 


in the Logair operation include 
AAXICO Airlines, Capitol Airways, 
World Airways, and Zantop Air Trans- 
port. DC-6, C-46, and Argosy equip- 
ment are flown. Riddle, the only active 
scheduled air carrier in this group, is 
the sole operator of the British 
freighter. 

Providing service to 89 stations blan- 
keting the United States, Logair will ac- 
count for some 32 million miles flown 
this year. 


PACKAGING 


(Continued from Page 14) 


generator tank, and spent fuel storage 
tank, for example. 

The sequence of photographs accom- 
panying this article show the actual 
loading of the PM-1 in C-130As (each 
of which can accommodate up to 40,000 
pounds of cargo), air transport to Ells- 
worth Air Force Base, transshipment by 
truck to an AC&W station on Warren 
Peak, and its assembly. 

Proof that a nuclear power plant can 
be accomplished swiftly and with per- 
fect safety is important from several 
different aspects. 

With our bases widely dispersed, 
there is a need to establish “a new 
norm ... where heat, power, and com- 
munications must be maintained for 
long periods of time, free from de- 
pendence on shipping schedules, flight 
conditions, or other world situations.” 


Using a fuel core approximately the 
size of a 55-gallon oil drum, the PM-1 
will operate for two years at full power 
without once refueling. In this time it 
will consume some 20 pounds of nu- 
clear fuel which, in terms of energy, is 
the equivalent of 444 million gallons of 
top-grade fuel oil. This is enough to 
provide electricity to fulfill all the 
needs of a 2,000-person community, and 
provide city-type heat in the coldest 
climate. 

Installation of the PM-1 eliminates 
the need to haul millions of gallons of 
fuel oil, which demand the utilization 
of tankers, railroad tank cars, and 
trucks. Furthermore, some of the sites 
are so remote that conventional forms 
of transportation are impossible. On 
the other hand, once the nuclear power 
plant is in operation, the replaceable 
reactor core can be flown anywhere— 
in hours. 

And as an element of national de- 


fense, the PM-1 is eloquently obvious. 
eee 
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DOMESTIC 


AMERICAN 


With the addition early last month of 
42 more Astrojet flights, American Air- 
lines has become the first air carrier with 
an all fan-powered jet fleet. 

A late-evening 707 Astrojet flight non- 
stop from New York to San Francisco was 
inaugurated on October 29. It departs 
from New York International Airport daily 
at 11:30 p.m., arriving in the California 
city at 2:10 a.m., local time. 


AMERICAN-EASTERN 


The two big air carriers have filed with 
the Civil Aeronautics Board a schedule 
which calls for a daily through service be- 
tween San Francisco and Miami via Chi- 
cago. American and Eastern would open 
the only one-stop through-plane service be- 
tween the two points on November 1. An 
American Astrojet will leave San Fran- 
cisco at 8 a.m., land at O'Hare Field, Chi- 
cago, at 1:35 p.m., be taken over by an 
Eastern Air Lines crew, depart at 2:05 
p.m., and land in Miami at 5:28 p.m. On 
the return flight, the procedure is reversed. 
Departure from Miami will be at 7:30 p.m., 
and from Chicago at 9:45 p.m., with the 
San Francisco arrival scheduled for 11:45 
p.m. 


EASTERN 


Jet operations between New York and 
points in Florida will be increased three- 
fold this winter. By December 15, 13 daily 
jet flights to Miami are slated. 

Eastern has inaugurated the first non- 
stop jet flights into Fort Lauderdale, 
Florida, while adding another daily jet 
service between New York and Miami. 

The airline announced that its four- 
month (May-August) operational record 
established a new on-time record for the 
airline industry. Of the 161,400 scheduled 
flights in that period, 90.7% departed as 
per schedule or within 15 minutes of it, 
while 86% of the nonstop and one-stop 
flights were completed within this toler- 
ance established by the Civil Aeronautics 
Board. 


TWA 


The first jet service linking St. Louis 
with Washington, Baltimore, and Boston, 
was kicked off last month. Boeing 720B 
aircraft is flown. 


TRANSATLANTIC 
PAKISTAN 


The Pakistani air carrier will step up 
its current weekly New York-London serv- 
ice to three a week starting in April. The 
flight continues to Geneva, Rome, Beirut, 
Teheran, and Karachi. 


SABENA 


The new winter schedule calls for two 
weekly all-cargo flights—one via Montreal, 
and the other via Manchester. Terminal 
points are New York and Brussels. 


TWA 


The first all-cargo through service be- 
tween the West Coast and Europe is well 
under way, Samuel C. Dunlap, TWA’s vice 
president-cargo sales and market develop- 
ment stated. 


He pointed out that among 


Sir William P. Hildred on International Cargo 


S in previous years, I can say that whilst air cargo loads have grown sub- 
stantially, they are nowhere near to filling the amount of space available 
now, let alone the much greater capacity to be offered next year. Now, how- 
ever, events have begun to catch up with the wearisome exhortations on air 
cargo in my annual reports for the last five years. 

A significant decision taken by the industry has been 
the Montreal Traffic Conference decision to introduce on 
the North Atlantic a new simplified rating system designed 
to encourage volume shipment (June AT; Pages 4, 14). 

It is too early to predict the result of the new Atlantic 
cargo rating which went into effect only last month, but 
everyone now regards it as sensible and it does represent 
a definite break with the past and a bold venture into the 
future. It is a recognition that cargo can no longer be con- 
sidered merely as a by-product of passenger operations, 
but must stand on its own as a service to the public and 
a bread-winner for the airlines. 

The huge holds of the jets and the even greater space 
of the new all-cargo aircraft have made this new rating 
inevitable and will undoubtedly extend it to other areas in 
the near future. The operation of these two types of carriage side by side 
may add to the difficulties of this transitional period, but I am confident that 
the new rating pattern will allow each to develop new markets in its own way. 
It gives the airlines, their agents and the freight forwarders a very intelligent 
base on which to mount a full-scale assault on the shippers, producers and 
consignees of the world. 

These particular rates are not an answer to all our problems. The North 
Atlantic pattern was designed for long-haul freighting; and we must give more 
thought to encouraging short-haul cargo volume as well. There is a big future 
in it. 

But lower rates, however attractive, will not of themselves develop cargo 
volume without being actively promoted. This involves more than the adver- 
tising of their availability. The shippers of goods are conservative people. 
they change their habits slowly; their confidence has to be fought for and 
won; and the profitability of air cargo requires such drastic changes of atti- 
tudes toward costing, packaging, distribution and inventory that airlines have 
a great deal of educational work to do. 


Hildred 


Shippers conservative 


elimination of transfer at the gateway, and 


as follows: 


West Coast. 


the advantages of the operation are the 


the fewer handlings of consignments dur- 
ing the journey. Eastbound routes are 


Cologne.) 


is via Cologne.) 

Monday and Wednesday: San Francisco- 
Los Angeles-New York-London-Frankfurt. 

Tuesday: San Francisco-Los Angeles- 
New York-Paris-Geneva-Rome. 

Thursday: San Francisco-Los Angeles- 
New York-Frankfurt-Zurich-Milan-Rome. 

West bound routes: 

Tuesday: Rome-Milan-Zurich-Frankfurt- 
New York-West Coast. 

Wednesday: Rome-Milan-Geneva-Paris- 
New York-West Coast. 

Thursday: Frankfurt-London-New York- 


via Nuremberg and Cologne.) 
turn is via Stuttgart.) 


EUROPE-AFRICA 
AIR FRANCE 


12:20 hours. 


INTRA-EUROPE 
SABENA 


Following are the weekly cargo flights of 
the Belgian air carrier under its new win- 
ter schedule: 


FAR EAST 
CAT 


Brussels-Stuttgart: Four flights. (On re- 
turn, one is via Diisseldorf, and three via 


Brussels-Diisseldorf: One flight. (Return 
Brussels-Vienna: One flight. (Return is 


Brussels-Nuremberg: One flight. (Re- 


Twice weekly jet runs between Paris 
and Tananarive, Malagasy Republic, were 
inaugurated last month. Total flying time: 
Intermediate stops are at 
Rome (Tuesdays) or Athens (Fridays), 
Cairo, and Nairobi. Boeing 707s are flown. 


The Formosa airline several weeks ago 


Brussels-London: Eight flights, in pool 


with BEA. 


Brussels-Paris: Six flights. 
Brussels-Amsterdam: Five flights, in pool 


with KLM, with connections to Copen- 
hagen. 


Brussels-Eindhoven: Five helicopter 


flights. 


Brussels-Milan: Three flights. 


established a new speed mark from Seoul 
to Tokyo when a Convair 880M flew the 
distance in 74 minutes, clipping three 
minutes off the former record..- 


PAKISTAN 


Pakistan International Airlines has in- 
troduced a new domestic flight between 
Karachi and Lahore, West Pakistan. Vis- 
count propjets are operated on this route. 
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AiR CARGO 


CONSOLIDATORS, INC. 
Domestic & International 


750 Third Ave.. New Ld 17, N. Y. 
Executive Offices: O d 1.4433 
Idlewild Office: bilan & 


Offices in Key Cities 


FRANK P. DOW CO. INC. 


CAB-Registered Forwarder 
Authorized |ATA Air Cargo Agent 
354 S. Spring St., Les Angeles, Calif. 
Phone: MAdison 6-0171 


Offices in: 
San Franeiseo, Portland, Ore., Seattle 


FLYING CARGO, INC. 
CAB-Registered Air Freight Forwarder 
Authorized [ATA Air Cargo Agent 
140 Cedar St., New York 6, N.Y. 


Phone: BArciay 7-1710 


Cables: 
“AIRSEA" 


vis 


AIR-SEA EA FORWARDERS, Inc. 


FREIGHT 
FORWARDERS 


AIRCARGO AGENTS 
ne. i _& CONSOLIDATORS 


HENSEL, BRUCKMANN & 


LORBACHER, INC. 
Customs Brokers 
Air Freight Consolidators 
New York: Idlewild Airport: 
6 State St. Bidg. No. 80 


DI 4-2390 OL 6-5160 


, cometny 


VY Airport Office: Cargo Svce. Bldg. 80 
N.Y. Int'l Airport, Jamaica 30 © OL 6-5544 


PETER A. BERNACKI, INC. 


Authorized Air Cargo Agent 
CAB-Registered Air Freight Forwarders 
26 Broedwey Carge Building Me. 80 
New York 4, H.Y. WY. International Airport 
Phone: BO 9-6800 Jomeice 30, 4.Y. OL 6-5435 


International Alrtreight Forwarders 
—_ House Brokers 
CAB Registered 


A crest ove AIR IMPORT eereee 
. ‘ 
Jamaicn, N.Y. N.Y. int'l. Airport 
OL 6-5870 OL 6-5870 


F.M.B. Freight Forwarder Reg. Ne. 247 


BARR SHIPPING CO., INC. 


Authorized IATA Air Cargo Agent 
Custom House Broker 


44 Reaver St., H. Y., 4, 0. ¥.—HAnever 2-5209 


Miomi Branch Office: 4471 H. W. 36th Se. 
Miam! Springs 66, Fia., TUxede 8-004 


RATES 


CONTINENTAL REDUCTIONS 


Continental Airlines Eastbound rates on 
volume air freight shipments of cut flowers 
from Los Angeles to Chicago were slated 
for reduction on October 26. 

The Denver-based airline planned to cut 
the 100-pound rate on 1,000-pound ship- 
ments from $14.00 to $13.20; on 2,000- 
pound shipments from $12.85 to $12.55; on 
3,000-pound shipments from $12.35 to 
$12.05; on 5,000-pound shipments from 
$11.95 to $11.75; and on 10,000-pound 
shipments from $11.65 to $11.60. 


FORWARDERS HIT FTL RATES 


Twelve member firms of the Air Freight 
Forwarders Association have filed with the 
Civil Aeronautics Board support of the 
complaint of Airborne Freight Corp. which 
requests suspension and investigation of 
rates and tariffs filed by Flying Tiger 
Line, domestic all-cargo airline (October 


AT; Page 122). The firms are represented 
by AFFA counsel, Louis P. Haffer 

(Flying Tiger’s tariff went into effect on 
October 16. See Page 4.) 

The petitioners for intervention in the 
proceeding are: Acme Air Cargo, Inc.; Air 
Express International Corp.; Allied Air 
Freight, Inc.; American Express Co.; 
Barnett Aircargo, Inc.; Peter A. Bernacki, 
Inc.; Emery Air Freight Corp.; Flying 
Cargo, Inc.; General Air Freight, Inc.; 
New England Air Lift, Inc.; H. G. Ollen- 
dorff, Inc.; J. D. Smith Interocean, Inc. 


EMERY OPTIMISTIC 


John C. Emery, Jr., vice president-sales 
of Emery Air Freight Corp., predicts a 
300% increase in westbound transatlantic 
points of origin as a result of the new low 
transatlantic air freight rates. The for- 
warding executive stated that his own com- 
pany’s transatlantic tariff shows reductions 
as much as 67.3% below the rates in effect 
on the North Atlantic prior to September 
1. He said that new Emery minimums un- 
dercut those in the airline tariffs by from 
$1 to $4. Ninety-nine percent of all ship- 
ments handled by the firm are forwarded 
in jet aircraft, Emery asserted. He said 
that Emery serves more major markets in 
the United States and Europe than any 
other airline or air freight forwarding or- 
ganization. 


SEEK LOWER MATS MINIMUMS 
The Civil Aeronautics Board, following 
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a year’s study of minimum rate standards 
and other influences on the granting of 
exemptions to air carriers, would revise 
downward the minimum rate criteria for 
Military Air Transport Service foreign and 
overseas transportation. Present rates and 
criteria have been in effect 13 months. The 
Board proposal covers MATS cargo and 
passenger charters. That part of the pro- 
posal which is devoted to cargo states: 

“The round-trip cargo charter rate 
has been calculated on the basis of esti- 
mated cost at 12¢ per ton-mile, as compared 
with the prior rate of 13.75¢. The reduction 
for convertible cargo round trip (round 
trips consisting of cargo and passengers 
in opposite directions) is from 16.50¢ to 
13.80¢ per ton-mile. The one-way cargo 
charter rate is proposed to be reduced from 
22.5¢ to 21.5¢ per ton-mile in order to 
maintain the proper cost relationship to 
the round-trip cargo charter rate.” 


CAB 


_ 


NAL ASKS RECONSIDERATION 


Previously turned down on its request 
for authorization to provide all-cargo serv- 
ice at both San Francisco and Los Angeles 
on the same flight, National Airlines has 
asked the Civil Aeronautics Board to re- 
consider its decision. National opened air- 
freighter service between Miami and Los 
Angeles on August 1 (September AT; 
Page 39). 

The airline based its request on the 
grounds that a fast single-plane cargo serv- 
ice was urgently needed between San Fran- 
cisco and Miami. It pointed to the fact 
that San Francisco is a gateway to the 
Orient, and Miami is a gateway to Latin 
America. It also argued that the service 
would be an important link between the 
Bay Area’s defense industries and Florida’s 
missile test facilities. National further 
stated that many business and industrial 
firms in the San Francisco area are sup- 
porting the idea of National’s all-cargo 
route extension to that city. It has sub- 
mitted economic data to support its con- 
tentions. 


CARGO ATTENDANTS ON SWA 


An order by the Civil Aeronautics Board 
grants authorization to Seaboard World 
Airlines to transport cargo attendants at 
shippers’ expense. The order, which amends 
a previous exemption order issued 4% years 
ago, places the all-cargo airline on equal 
competitive footing with ather transatlantic 
carriers. The earlier order had permitted 
Seaboard to carry animal attendants when 
required. An IATA resolution, approved 
by the CAB, provides generally for the car- 
riage of cargo attendance on North Atlantic 
runs. The Board action on Seaboard is in 
conformity with the latter resolution. 


CONSOLIDATED OKAYED 


The Civil Aeronautics Board has granted 
authorization to operate as an international 
air freight forwarder. Recommendation 
previously had been made by CAB Exam- 
iner William J. Madden (October AT; 
Page 126). 


PWA PERMIT RENEWAL BACKED 


CAB Examiner Joseph L. Fitzmaurice 
has recommended the renewal of Pacific 
Western Airlines’ foreign air carrier per- 
mit for a three-year period. The Canadian 
air carrier’s permit is on an “occasional” 
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PERMIT TO FAUCETT 


A five-year foreign air carrier permit has 
been issued to Compania de Aviacion Fau- 
cett S. A., authorizing it to transport pas- 
sengers, freight, and mail between a point 
or points in Peru to Miami, via Panama 
City. The CAB examiner, Richard A. 
Walsh, recommended that the permit be 
limited to a term of five years to “enable 
the Board to review the relationship be- 
tween Faucett and Pan American-Grace 
Airways.” Panagra owns 19.17% of the 
common stock of Faucett. 


AGREEMENTS FILED WITH CAB 


Truck-air service— American Airlines 
with Red Line, Inc. 

Flying Tiger Line with Oak Harbor 
Freight Lines. 

Pickup and delivery service—Air Cargo, 
Inc. with the following: Red Arrow Corp., 
St. Louis; Iowa Film Delivery, Des 
Moines; Beaman & Lassiter, Norfolk, Va.; 
Beck Cab Co., Albany, Ga.; Yellow Cab 
Co., Bowling Green, Ky.; Airport Package 
Service, Inc., New York; Lambert Transfer 
& Storage Co., Inc., Cincinnati; Cosmar 
Florist Delivery Service, New York; Royal 
Cab Co., Astoria, Ore.; Roberts Cartage, 
Inc., Akron; Quick Delivery Service, Inc., 
Pasagoula, Miss.;: Yellow Cab Co., Annis- 
ton, Ala.; Air Transfer, Inc., Atlanta; 
Ryder Truck Lines, Inc., Miami; Click 
Delivery Service, New Orleans; Yellow 
Transfer Co., Tampa; Mid-West Delivery 
Service, Inc., Chicago. 

Emery Air Freight Corp. and the follow- 
ing: Howard’s Delivery Services, Flint; 
Kenneth’s, New York; Midessa Delivery 
Service, Midland, Texas; Oakwood Taxi 
Co., Grand Rapids; Colorado Cartage Co., 
Inc., Denver; Yellow Cab Co., Burlington, 
Ta. 

Shulman, Inc. and the following: Jewel- 
er’s Shipping Service, Providence and Bos- 
ton; Pollard Delivery Service, Inc., Wash- 
ington, D. C.; Flash Transfer Co., Akron. 

Domestic Air Express and the follow- 
ing: Smith Cartaging Co., Akron-Canton; 
Air Transfer, Inc., Hapeville, Ga.; Wilson 
Trucking Co., Boston: Thomas Transfer & 
Storage Co., Charlotte; Vandalia Air 
Freight, Inc., Vandalia, Ohio; Mid-West 
Delivery Service, Inc., Chicago; The 
Weicker Transfer & Storage Co., Denver; 
Atlas Cartage Co., Grand Rapids; A. 
Fournier’s Express; Windsor Locks, Conn.; 
Kingham Messenger & Delivery Service, 
Inc., Houston; Air Cargo Terminals, Inc., 
Burbank, Calif.; Merchants Delivery & 
Warehouse Co., Ltd., Honolulu; Ryder 
Truck Lines. Inc.. Miami: Main Express 
& Storage Co., Inc., Milwaukee; Jones 
Transfer Co., Monroe, Mich.; Consolidated 
Airline Services, Inc., Newark; Air Cargo 
Terminals, Inc., Kansas City, Mo. and St. 
Louis; Red Arrow Corp., St. Louis, Mo. 
area; Air Cargo Terminals, Inc., Burbank, 
Calif.; Shields Motor Lines, Pittsburgh; 
Airport Drayage Co., San Francisco; Har- 
bourt Airfreight Service, West Trenton, 
N. J.; Consolidated Warehouses, Portland, 
Ore.; Pollard Delivery Service, Inc., Wash- 
ington, D. C.; Jet Air Freight Delivery, 
Inc., Cleveland; Sterling Cartage Co., Min- 
neapolis; Airline Express Inc., Glen Cove, 
N. Y.; Seattle Transfer & Storage Co., 
Seatile; Air Cargo Terminals, Inc., New- 
ark; Great Southwest Warehouses, Inc., 
Dallas. 


Cargo sales agency—Shulman, Inc. with 
Jeweler’s Shipping Service. 

Air Cargo Consolidators, Inc. with Wy- 
coff Co., Inc. 


Break-bulk agency—Air Cargo Consoli- 
dators with Eduardo L. Gerlein & Co., Ltd., 
Colombia, South America. 

World-Wide Services, Inc. with the fol- 
lowing: Iino Air Service Co., Ltd., Tokyo; 
General Travel Service, Ltd., Hong Kong. 


GROUND SERVICES 


ACI-AEI AGREEMENT 


A joint announcement by Emery F. 
Johnson, president of Air Cargo, Inc., 
ground service organization of the United 
States airlines, and Alvin B. Beck, presi- 
dent of Air Express International Corp., 
international air freight forwarding firm, 
revealed that ACI and AEI have signed 
a pact whereby the former will provide 
pickup and delivery services in seven areas 
of the United States. Although AEI is 
the third forwarding organization signed 
up by ACI under its recently changed 
policy, AEI is the first company which is 
basically international in character. The 
areas and ACI contractors are: 

Westchester County, N. Y. and Connecti- 
cut (Atlantic Air Freight). 

Nassau and Suffolk Counties, N. Y. (Air- 
line Express, Inc.). 

Washington, D. C. (Pollard Delivery 
Service). 

Chicago metropolitan area (Midwest 
Delivery). 

Chicago suburban area (Parcel Delivery 
Co.). 

San Francisco, Calif. (Airport Drayage). 

Oakland, Calif. (Joe Curtin Special De- 
livery Service). 

AEI has contract agreements with many 
independent trucking firms which provide 
similar services throughout the country. 


NEW ST. LOUIS FACILITY 


Ground operations are expected to be 
accorded a speed-up with the construction 
of the new cargo terminal in St. Louis, now 
nearing the completion stage. One side 
of the terminal will be truck-bed level: the 
other side, ramp level. Eastern Air Lines 
and TWA will be the first occupants. Other 
airlines, forwarders and truckers are ex- 
pected to occupy space. 


AIRPORTS 


ANOTHER AIRPORT FOR MIAMI 


The Dade County Port Authority has 
announced that Greater Miami will have 
an additional airport facility next year. 
Climaxing five years of negotiations with 
the Federal Government, which had de- 
clared Opa-locka Marine Corps Air Sta- 
tion as surplus, the property has been ac- 
quired by the Authority which has got to 
work immediately, renovating and recon- 
ditioning it. 

The 1,830-acre property transferred con- 
tains 230 buildings, ranging from barracks 
to huge hangars. They cost the Govern- 
ment $16,065,089. Dade County received 
them all at no charge. According to Alan 
Stewart, Port Authority director, the build- 
ings will be rented to businesses in re- 
lated aircraft fields—missile and elec- 
tronics, according to Stewart. The ac- 
quisition also will mean the eventual clos- 
ing of the nation’s second busiest airport, 
Tamiami, also in Dade County. The FAA 
has requested that Tamiami Airport, one- 
third Opa-locka’s size, be closed due to 
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its proximity to Miami International Air- 
port. 

Under the terms of the transfer, the 
Port Authority must use the huge facility 
for “public aviation.” Stewart said the 
addition will be used for private, non- 
commercial aircraft, airfreighters, and avia- 
tion associated businesses. 

“In the future we also expect to allow 
charter aircraft, some non-scheduled air- 
lines and freight carriers to fly into Opa- 
locka,” he added. 

The opening of Opa-locka won't affect 
trafic at Miami International, but new 
freight carriers will be encouraged to use 
Opa-locka. 


FORWARDERS 


RHINOCEROS WITH WINGS 


No, it wasn’t the kind of live cargo one 
might think. The Rhinoceros, moved coast 
to coast in one big operation, was the hit 
play of the same name. 

Flying Cargo, Inc., was given the task 
of moving the whole show lock, stock, and 
barrel—with very little margin to do it. 
Closing night of Rhinoceros was on Satur- 
day night, September 30. Ten thousand 
pounds of scenery and props, and 24 mem- 
bers of the Ionescu 
play’s cast and prop- 
men, had to be on 
their way from New 
York to San Fran- 
cisco by the follow- 
ing morning. Open 
ing night on the West 
Coast was Tuesday 
evening. 

Flying Cargo’s men 
were on hand, hover- 
' ing in the wings, 

waiting for the Sat- 

Goodeon urday night closing. 
"Like clockwork’ With the final cur- 
tain call, disassembly 

started, and the tons of equipment began 
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moving into trucks. Early Sunday morn- 
ing, the huge truck carrying the para- 
phernalia of the play and its cast pulled 
up at a coal yard which was en the way 
to New York International Airport. Utiliz- 
ing the yard’s scales, true weight of the 
cargo was obtained for the first time. A 
chartered freighter took off the same 
morning, delivering the mass shipment in 
time for rehearsal and opening night in 
San Francisco. 

“The operation went off like clockwork,” 
Irving W. Goodson, Flying Cargo presi- 
dent, said. “But we had to keep on our 
toes to make it come out that way.” 

Behind it all is that airlift made it pos- 
sible for Rhinoceros to open at least two 
weeks earlier, giving it that much more 
advantage at the boxoffice. 


RECOGNITION IS STUDIED 


FIATA, the organization of Europe's 
freight forwarding associations, last month 
aired the report of its Subcommittee for 
Studies on the Recognition of the Forward- 
ing Trade (formerly known as the Sub- 
committee for Official Recognition of the 
Forwarding Trade). Based on reports re- 
ceived from eight European countries and 
the United States, the subcommittee has 
decided that, insofar as official recogni- 
tion of the forwarding industry is con- 
cerned, “no essential changes have occur- 
red since 1951.” It stated that conditions 
in four additional European countries 
from which no reports were received were 
likewise unchanged. 

The subcommittee’s study produced the 
following findings: 

“1. There is an unrestricted freedom of 
establishment and an unrestricted freedom 
of activity regarding the forwarding busi- 
ness in Belgium, Denmark, Germany, En- 
gland, Finland, France (though with some 
limitations), the Netherlands, Norway, 
Sweden, Switzerland, and the U.S.A. Where 
they demand, in these countries, the ol- 
tainment of a trade license (Denmark, 
Finland, Sweden), an entry into the trade 
register (Norway), the registration with 
another authority (U.S.A.), such prescrip- 
tions do not entail limitations of the free- 
dom of establishment or the freedom of 
activity (except in the U.S.A.). 

“We have certain restrictions of the 
freedoms of establishment and activity, in 
respect of forwarding, in France (collec- 
tive consignment forwarding, activity as 
affréteur routier, activity as bureau de 
ville, in Italy, and in Austria. In France, 
a license is required, which is granted 
against caution; Italy demands a permit 
of the police authority against caution: 
in Austria, the trade license is only issued 
to persons that have worked in the for- 
warding trade for three years. However, 
those limitations have not considerably 
restricted the number of applicants. 


“In France, a new regulation of coilec- 
tive consignment forwarding and of the 
activity as affréteur routier has to be ex- 
pected for the foreseeable future. One does 
not see yet if such new regulation will 
contain deviations from the now applied 
principles. 

“For the activity as customs agent, there 
are freedom of establishment and freedom 
of activity in Denmark, Germany, England, 
Finland, the Netherlands, Norway, Austria, 
Sweden, and Switzerland. However, they 
demand a license in the U. S. A. (on the 
basis of the result of a preceding examina- 
tion), a matriculation in Belgium, a patent 
in Italy, a license against caution in 
France. But these permit prescriptions do 
not either considerably restrict the access 
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It's 15 candles for the birthday cake of 
Flying Cargo, Ltd., Hong Kong air freight 
forwarding organization, headed by Rosa- 
lind Henwood, its managing director. Shown 
above at Kai Tek Airport, Mrs. Henwood 
accepts from Capt. Jay Williamson of Pan 
Am, a token gift of champagne flown from 
Paris—a token, in order to comply with in- 
ternational regulations. The lady is a widely 
known air freight forwarding personality. 


to the customs agent activities, except in 
France. 

“2. Using the enterprise (firm) designa- 
tions of forwarding agent and customs 
agent is neither regulated by law nor can 
their use really be forbidden to other 
firms than forwarding agencies in Belgium, 
Denmark, Germany (with the exception of 
the designation of Bahnspediteur for rail- 
way official cartage contractors), England, 
Finland, Italy, the Netherlands, Norway, 
Sweden, Switzerland. On the other hand, 
using the designation of forwarding agent 
is only permitted to firms that hold the 
prescribed license or the required trade 
license in France and Austria and possibly 
in the U. S. A., too. 

“3. In the following countries, a majority 
of the forwarding firms is in favour of 
efforts to create a compulsory licence or 
to enlarge the valid regulation in the sense 
of an increased licence compulsion; Bel- 
gium, Germany, France, Italy, Switzerland, 
and the U. S. A. The majority of the for- 
warding firms of the following countries, or 
at least an important minority, is opposed 
to such endeavours: Denmark, England, 
Finland, the Netherlands, Norway, Austria, 
and Sweden. 

“4. Steps for the obtainment of a licence 
compulsion or an increased license com- 
pulsion, as compared to the present regula- 
tion, have been taken—partly for many 
years—by the forwarding trade organiza- 
tions in Belgium (first for the customs 
business), Germany, Sweden, Switzerland, 
end the U.S. A. These efforts have so far 
been without visible success; in the U.S.A., 
too, where a new bill has, however, been 
submitted to Congress. 

“No steps have been taken—or corre- 
sponding demands were withdrawn—in 
Denmark, Finland, France, Italy, Norway, 
Austria. Where such petitions were filed 


to be withdrawn later, this was due to the 
fact that the respective forwarders’ organ- 
izations were of the opinion that such 
obtainable regulation would not bring 
forth advantages for the forwarding trade 
but disadvantages. 

“5. Prospects for obtaining a licence 
compulsion or an increased license compul- 
sion, as compared to the valid regulation, 
are considered by member organizations 
to be favourable or at least not unfavour- 
able in Belgium, France, Austria, Sweden, 
and the U.S.A. but unfavourable or for the 
time being unfavourable in Germany, Eng- 
land, Finland, the Netherlands, Norway, 
and Switzerland. 

“6. In such license compulsion, member 
organizations see both advantages (limita- 
tion of the access to the forwarding trade, 
restriction of unfair competition, higher 
esteem for the forwarding trade, possibility 
of authority-fixed or even law-set prices 
and trading conditions, strengthening of the 
esteem of the Forwarding Agents Associa- 
tions and, as a result, more efficacious rep- 
resentation of the interests of the forward- 
ing trade) and disadvantages (dependence 
of the forwarding agent on authority per- 
missions, restriction of the sphere of activity 
of the forwarding agent, authority control 
of the activities) in Belgium, Denmark, 
Finland, Italy, the Netherlands, Norway, 
Austria, and Sweden. In the opinion of 
the member organizations of France, Ger- 
many, and Switzerland, the advantages of 
the license compulsion weigh heavier than 
its disadvantages. In the English view, 
disadvantages are preponderant.” 

The FIATA subcommittee said that the 
prospects for compulsory licensing f for- 
warders are judged to be unfavorable at 
the present time. It reported that various 
member organizations of FIATA, while 
conceding the advantages of licensing, are 
for the most part convinced the disadvan- 
tages would outweigh them. It is pointed 
out by the group that if FIATA is to decide 
on whether to push for compulsory licensing 
of forwarders, its members must first take 
these factors into consideration: 

(a) Effective licensing can be achieved 
only through legislative action. This will 
necessitate action by all the governments 
involved. 

(b) Will the establishment of the Eur- 
opean Economic Community alter present 
conditions? 

(c) FIATA can recommend but not 
compel its member organizations to take 
steps with their Governments. 


NEW OFFICES 
FORW ARDERS-AGENTS 


ABC AIR FREIGHT CO., INC. 
Los Angeles, Calif —2205 Nadeau Ave., 
Huntington Park. Dave Sterkin, manager. 


AIR EXPRESS INTERNATIONAL 
Melbourne, Australia—2nd Floor, Ansett/ 

ANA Passenger Terminal, Essendon Air- 

port. 

ROHNER, GEHRIG & CO., INC. 


Bogota, Colombia—c/o Panalpina World 


Transport (Columbia,) Apartado Aereo 
14347. 
Caracas, Venezuela — c/o Panalpina 


World Transport C. A., Esquina Padre 
Sierra, Edificio Miranda, Apartado 6336. 


Mexico City, Mexico—Panalpina Trans- 
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portes Mundiales Ltda., Hamburgo 250-301. 


P City, Pana Panalpina World 
Transport Co., P. O. Box 497. 


HANDLING - PACKING 


MANUFACTURER EXPANDS 


Brooks & Perkins, Detroit manufacturer 
of materials handling equipment, has an- 
nounced the broadening of its line to in- 
clude the following new products: portable 
ramps; mobile folding yard ramp, alu- 
minum racks, aluminum platform trucks, 
magnesium pallet dollies, aluminum pal- 
lets, and stock-picking trucks. 


FACTS & FIGURES © 


U. S. AIRLINES 
AMERICAN 


A new July record for domestic airlines 
was set when American flew 9,484,000 ton- 
miles of freight. It was a 9% gain over 
July, 1960 . . . Again in August a new 
record was established. The 11,287,000 ton- 
miles flown were the highest for any single 
month by a scheduled domestic airline. 
The total was 20% above August, 1960. 


ALLEGHENY 


Second-quarter cargo ton-miles reached 
a level 47% above the same 1960 period. 
No totals were reported . . . August vol- 
ume was reported at 1,780,355 pounds, 
likewise an increase of 47% over the same 
month a year ago. 


DELTA 


Three new cargo records were set dur- 
ing the month of August, according to 
word from John Pogue, manager of cargo. 
These were (1) 1,809,000 ton-miles of 
freight, up 45% over the same month a 
year ago: (2) 398,000 ton-miles of express, 
a rise of 27%; and (3) 528,000 ton-miles 
of mail, an increase of 33%. Pogue credited 
“an improving economy” for the upswing. 


EASTERN 


James E. Reinke, assistant vice president 
and director of cargo sales, reported a 
new high for air freight volume carried in 
a single month. In June, as compared 
with the same month a year ago, Eastern’s 
volume was up 115%, revenues up 111%. 


FLYING TIGER 

A report for the fiscal year 1960 showed 
total revenues of $27,965,491, as compared 
with $25,987,014 for the previous year. Net 
income from operations reached $1,051,665 
before taxes and debt expense. The 1960 
total had shown a loss of $787,749. Presi- 
dent Robert W. Prescott said that “a 
change in the procurement policies by the 
military and rate stabilization policies on 
military contracts instituted by the Civil 
Aeronautics Board” had had a salutary 
effect on Tiger’s financial picture. 


UNITED 


A company cargo record for the month 
of July was set by United when it flew 
7,835,000 freight ton-miles and 1,258,000 
express ton-miles . . . In August, freight 
ton-mileage rose to 8,953,000, and express 
ton-mileage to 1,478,000. 


FOREIGN AIRLINES 


BEA 
In the fiscal year ended March 31, 1961, 


the British carrier flew a total of 41,996 
tons of freight—16,601,189 ton-miles. Ton- 
mileage was up 15.4% ... In June, BEA 
flew 1,434,300 freight ton-miles, an increase 
of 11.5% over June, 1960 . . . July results 
were slightly better, with 1,495,900 ton- 
miles registered, 10.2% over July, 1960. 


BOAC 


W. O. Greenway, cargo sales manager- 
USA, reported for the month of June a 
70% increase in export freight, the total 
tonnage leaping from 196 in the same 
month a year ago, to 332 this year. He 
indicated that the gain in inbound ship- 
ments exceeded the export record by 10%, 
rising from 117 tons to 211 tons. 


ETHIOPIAN 


The recently released annual report for 
1960—a year the Addis Abada-based air 
carrier found to be its best in 15 years— 
showed freight revenues to have exceeded 
the previous year’s total by 6.5%, and air 
mail revenues by 21.5%. 


IRISH 


North Atlantic cargo volume for July 
doubled the total for the similar month of 
last year, James O. Leet, vice president- 
North America, reported. No figures were 
announced. 


JAPAN 

An announcement by Jitsuro Kobayashi, 
general manager-American Region, re- 
vealed that 620,270 pounds of freight were 
hauled on its transpacific routes in July. 
verry Japan, 1,233,839 pounds were 
own, 


PAKISTAN 


According to Air Commodore M. Nur 
Khan, managing director, a net profit of 
$2 million for the fiscal year ended June, 
1961, is indicated. Expansion of services 
is in the wind. 


RANSA 


September volume of one million ton- 
miles of freight established a new mark 
for the Venezuelan airline. Freight in- 
cluded a single turbine weighing more 
than 13,000 pounds, part of a 22,000-pound 


shipment. 


Announce company cargo records: Top row 
—Reinke, Eastern (left), and Greenway, 
BOAC, Bottom row—Pogue, Delta (left), 
and Kobayashi, Japan. Totals point upward. 


CLUB NEWS 


Automotive Exporters Club: Newly 
elected officers—S. P. Smith, president; 
N. D. Olsen, vice president; J. F. Olson, 
secretary; E. D. Lasota, treasurer. Direc- 
tors—A. S. Lebovitz; W. A. Mihelich; 
T. L. Brejcha. 

National Export League: George 
Girdler, vice president-Container Division, 
States Marine-Isthmian Agency, Inc., re- 
cently addressed members on the subject, 
Integrated Transportation with Emphasis 
on Containerization, at the Roger Smith 
Hotel, New York. 

Transportation Club of St. Paul: A 
recent luncheon meeting featured an ad- 
dress by Rep. Clark MacGregor, Minnesota 
Republican, on President Kennedy vs. 
Congress—a True Picture. 

Transportation Club of Buffalo: The 
club’s 64th annual dinner was held in the 
Hotel Statler Hilton last month. 

El Paso Traffic Club: The annual 
meeting, with Jim Tom Gay as chairman, 
has been set for November 8. 

Traffic Club of Houston: A golf out- 
ing was held last month at the Pine Forest 
country Club. 

Traffic Club of New York: Members 
last month combined club business with 
viewing a number of boxing bouts at the 
Hotel Commodore. 


CONGRATULATIONS 


UNITED STATES AIRLINES 


Aaxico: George R. Dutton joins as 
vice president-sales. For the last seven 
years he has been associated with L. B. 
Smith Aireraft Corp. 

American: L. John Eichner elected as- 
sistant vice president-planning, in the 
finance and planning department. His ex- 
tensive airline experience includes service 
with Trans-Texas Airways and Capital, 
and with various industry and government 
committees connected with commercial 
aviation . . . Arthur E. Abney, formerly 
Midwest consultant to the company, named 
central director of state and community 
affairs. 

Braniff: Don Robertson moves from 
the Colon office in Panama, of which he 
was manager, to Bogota, Colombia, where 
he assumes the duties of district sales 
manager. He has been with Braniff since 
1948. 

National: Henry J. Grathwol, Jr. ap- 
pointed district sales manager in Washing- 
ton, D. C. He joined the airline in 1950, 
his most recent appointment having been 
as passenger sales manager in Miami. 

Riddle: Wolfgang H. Kluge, who has 
had extensive cargo sales experience in 
Europe as well as in Central and South 
America, named European sales manager 
with offices in Frankfurt, Germany .. . 
Alfonso G. Lopez appointed regional sales 
manager for Senate. His headquarters 
are in Guayaquil . . . John J. Adamick, 
formerly with the Budget Department and 
controller of L. B. Smith Aircraft Corp. 
joins as assistant to senior vice president 
Howard K. Howard. 

TWA: Ray S. Roda named executive 
assistant on the system staff. Now head- 
quartered in Kansas City, Mo., since the 
end of 1959 he has been based in New 
York as regional director of transportation- 
Atlantic Region . . . Donald C. Logan, 
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with TWA since 1940, appointed Atlantic 
Region director of administration. He will 
be based at Idlewild . . . Howard Frost 
becomes director of industrial relations- 
Atlantic Region. 

United: The following top level promo- 
tions have been -announced: George E. 
Keck, formerly vice president-base main- 
tenance in San Francisco, takes the newly 
created position of executive vice presi- 
dent-operations. In addition, he was named 
to the board of directors; A. M. de Vours- 
ney, executive vice president-administra- 
tion, also named to the board; Fred A. 
Brown elected senior vice president-trans- 

rtation services as successor to ‘ 

agarrell, retiring in March, 1962; P. A. 
Wood elected vice president-base mainte- 
nance in San Francisco; C. E. Haneline 
elected vice president-transportation ser- 
vices east; Warren E. Alberts promoted to 
vice imma services and 
controls. 


Left to right 
Row I—Mouries, Hawkins (Air France). 


Row 2—Ferrarini Kramer 


(KLM). 

Row 3—Oberon (Swissair); Seiler (Rohner, 
Gehrig). 

Row 4—Kendall (Barnett); Cohrs (Emery). 


(Alotalia) ; 
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FOREIGN AIRLINES 


Air France: Roland Hawkins appointed 
cargo services manager for the North, 
Central American and Caribbean Division, 
with office in New York. His association 
with the French carrier goes back to 1946 
. . . Jacques M. Mouries, who also joined 
in 1946, moves from Philadelphia to New 
York on appointment as Eastern regional 
manager. 

Alitalia: Robert A. Ferrarini appointed 
to the newly created staff position of sales 
development manager. He was with KLM 
for 11 years prior to joining the Italian 
airline. 

CAT: George S. Cassady, whose exten- 
sive aviation experience has included ser- 
vice with United Air Lines, MATS, CAA 
and FAA, joins in Taiwan as assistant to 
the president. 

KLM: Harry Kramer joins as a cargo 
sales representative in the New York met- 
ropolitan area. He has served in the past 
with both Lufthansa and BOAC. 

SAS: Rudolph Kay appointed district 
sales manager in Chicago. He had held 
the same position in Detroit and St. 
Louis .. . Stafford Brown, formerly district 
sales manager in Kansas City, transferred 
to Detroit in the same capacity ‘ 
Douglas Zellers becomes district sales 
manager in Kansas City, having been 
district sales manager in St. Louis. 

Swissair: Oscar Oberon, assistant cargo 
traffic manager, succeeds Werner Seiler as 
United States cargo traffic and sales man- 
ager. Seiler, who had headed Swissair’s 
cargo effort in this country, resiened to 
accept the vice presidency of Rohner, 
Gehrig & Co., Ine., international air- 
freight forwarding firm. Prior to Oberon’s 
joining the Swiss carrier, he was asso- 
ciated with SAS, serving eight years as 
airport cargo manager at Idlewild; and 
with the Intramar Shipping Corp. Seiler 
likewise got his start in the forwarding 
industry, initially in Switzerland and later 
in the United States, before moving on to 
Swissair. 


FORW ARDERS—AGENTS 


ABC Air Freight Co., Inc.: Dave 
Sterkin becomes manager of the newly 
opened Los Angeles office. 

Amerford International Corp.: Ig- 
natz Grofik, formerly sales manager of 
Hensel, Bruckmann & Lorbacher, Inc., joins 
as vice president-sales . . . Norman Greif 
has been named assistant sales manager. 
He was previously with Pan American. 

Barnett International Forwarders, 
Inc.: Chester G. Kendall named sales man- 
ager. He will concentrate on the coordina- 
tion of activities and develop sales pro- 
grams. 

Consolidated Air Freight Inc.: Man- 
uel Sola, Jr., elected vice president, in 
which capacity he will continue to repre- 
sent Transcarloading Corp. of Miami. He 
was formerly president of the Cuban firm 
of Sola Agency, Inc. 

Emery Air Freight Corp.: Lt. Colonel 
Kenneth H. Cohrs, USAF (Ret.) named 


assistant to the vice president-sales. 


INDUSTRIAL TRAFFIC 


Federal Industries: William Paynton 
appointed traffic manager. 

H. W. Taynton Co.: Joseph DeFilippo 
named traffic manager. 

Maytag Co.: Lee O. Hays appointed 
acting traffic manager. 


Diamond National Corp.: Jule W. 
Deininger becomes corporate director of 
transportation. 

Photek, Inc.: Ernest W. Weiss named 
trafic manager. 


AIRCRAFT MANUFACTURERS 


Lockheed Aircraft Corp.: Courtlandt S. 
Gross vacates the presidency on his elec- 
tion as chairman of the board, in which 

sition he succeeds his brother, the late 

obert E. Gross . . . Daniel J. Haughton, 
executive vice president, eleyated to presi- 
dent. He has been with Lockheed since 
1939... Dudley E. Browne, vice president- 
finance, promoted to a group vice presi- 
dency with greatly increased responsibility. 


EQUIPMENT MANUFACTURERS 


Hyster: The following appointments 
have been announced: Philip S. Hill, 
president; Ernest G. Swigert, chairman 
of the board; and Harvey N. Black, senior 
vice president. 

Towmotor: Changes in top manage- 
ment are: Galen Miller elected president; 
Robert L. Fairbank, formerly vice presi- 
dent-sales, succeeds Miller as executive 
vice president; and C. Edgar Smith, presi- 
dent, becomes chairman of the executive 
committee of the board of directors, a 
newly-created post . . . Three promotions 
have been made: Daniel M. Wessman, 
previously assistant sales manager, be- 
comes assistant to the executive vice presi- 
dent; Alfred H. Roth appointed manager 
of marketing and advertising; and W. L. 
Utley, assistant secretary, takes on the 
additional duties of assistant to the presi- 
dent. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


National Safe Transit Committee, 
Inc.: Appointed to the newly founded 
Advisory Council are: W. L. Newman, 
manager, Central Packaging Laboratory, 
General Electric Company, Schenectady, 
N. Y.; J. P. O'Hanlon, manager of pack- 
aging, Radio Corporation of America, Cam- 
den, N. J.; A. W. Gaulke, sales manager, 
Package Development Corporation, Mil- 
waukee, Wis.; and P. W. Bush, superin- 
tendent-quality control, Westinghouse Elec- 
tric Corporation, Mansfield, Ohio. 


TOBACCO EXPORTERS 


(Continued from Page 4) 


been spending tremendous sums of money 
in advertising reductions as high as 62%. 
Apparently the (transatlantic) airlines are 
not interested in smaller packages any 
longer, and the tremendous reductions they 
are advertising are actually applicable to 
heavier weighted commodities only. The 
reductions they have given, while they ap- 
pear large on paper, are being offset by 
increases they will receive from the lighter 
weighed commodities. I am sure there are 
many commodities that will suffer in- 
creases just as our commodity is suffering, 
based on the fact that we do not have 


. packages of samples that weigh over 100 


pounds. In many instances, we are forced 
to ship lighter packages due to customs 
rules and regulations in foreign countries. 

“We can not understand why the air- 
lines picked a few commodities and al- 
lowed specific commodity rates to be pub- 
lished for these select few. In our opinion, 
all specific commodity rates should be 
withdrawn to prevent discrimination, or if 
a few are selected, then our specific com- 
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INTERNATIONAL FORWARDING AGENTS 


EUROPE 


AMSTERDAM s 
—Schiphol | 
VAN OPPEN & CO. N. V. 


Branches im all main cities 
of Holland 
Air Specialiste—IATA 
Verbindingsgeb. Rm. 13A 


Cable: VANOPPEN 


BASEL oo 
Lamprecht Transport Ltd. 


48 Peter Merianstrasse 


Telex: 62175 Cable: LAMPRECHTSPED 
Alrport: BASEL-Bletzhelm 


BRUSSELS 


ZIEGLER & CO. 


160 rue Dieudonne Lefevre 
U.S.A. Specalists 


UNION 
TRANSPORT-BETRIEBE 


Also located at: 


BERLIN HAMBURG 


BREMEN HANNOVER 


COLOGNE MUNICH 


DORTMUND NUERNBERG 


FRANKFURT STUTTGART 


FRANKFURT /Main 


iMDEXgS) 


IMPEX SHIPPING COMPANY 
BRAUNAGEL & CO. 
airport office telex 0413566 

also located at: 


Mannheim—telex 0463179 
Darmstadt—telex 0419277 


GENEVA A 


DANZAS & CO. LTD. 
IATA Approved Seles Agents 


Gare Cornavin 


Caples: Danzas Telex: 22125 
HANNOVER A 
—Airport 
JOH. CHR. HEINE 
Est. 1700 
City: 10 Schulzenstr. Telex: 092/2872 


Gable: TRANSPORTHEINE 


KAUFBEUREN o 
DACHSER SPEDITION 


10 Kappeneck IATA Agent 
Heedqu: Kemptan—Branch: Munich Alrport 
Cable: DACHSERSPED 


LONDON A 


FOR 
WORLD TRANSPORT 


(ANYTHING - ANYWHERE) 


Ask “WORLD © 


aor ‘ post] 


1 MARTIN LANE-CANNON ST- E.C.4. 


and at LONDON AIRPORT 
Cabless WORTRANCY, LONDON 


OSLO | A 
[?. NIELSEN 
ge te 

City: 2 Raadhusgaten 
Cable: PNIELSEN Telex: 1347 
PARIS A 


LEYGONIE FILS 


54 r. de Paradis—Paris IX 
Airport Offices: Le Bourget and Orly 
Branches: Havre, Marseilles, Roubaix 


Air Specialists 
Cable: RAPIDITE 
STUTTGART A 
—Flughafen 
HEINRICH von WIRTH 
Zuffenhausen 
Telex: 072/3807 Cable: VONWIRTH 


VIENNA 


Schoenbrunnerstrasse 7 


Oe 


Gebrueder WEISS 


Telex: 1808 
Cable: WEISSEXPEDIT 


Bleicherweg 62 and 
Zurich Airport 


Cabies: Danzas . 


ry 


DANZAS & CO. LTD. 
IATA Approved Sales Agents 


Telex: 562121 


Member of CBFAA 


& Member of FIATA 
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modity rates for tobacco should be in- 
cluded with no changes from the rates 
published prior to September 1, 1961. 
Again, we remind you that tobacco is a 
surplus agricultural commodity and _ is 
currently moving in considerable volume 
under PL-480 with the help of the U. S. 
Department of Agriculture as well as 
Commodity Credit Corporation. The fact 
is clearly evident that our cost of shipping 
samples will increase an average of 25%, 
which represents a loss to the tobacco in- 
dustry, and we do not feel we should be 
faced with such a loss, particularly in view 
of the tremendous competition we are re- 
ceiving in the world markets from other 
tobacco growing areas. In view of the 
present schedule of rates, several of our 
members are contemplating sending a full 
line of samples in duplicate to their agents 
or representatives on the Continent via 
surface carrier where rates are much more 
favorable. . . .” 


PUD ZONES 


(Continued from Page 4) 


and counsel, Louis P. Haffer warned that a 
lack of flexibility will retard the advance- 
ment of air cargo. He said that two “prin- 
cipal considerations” should govern the 
policy of the Board in this matter. Haffer 
defined these as follows: 

> “Adequate capacity for large-volume 
and large package air cargo is provided by 
airlines only at a very limited number of 
major airports. In many regional areas of 
the country, hundreds of miles separate 
generating shippers and receivers of vol- 
ume freight, and airports suitable for han- 
dling these movements directly by air. To 
serve these shippers and consignees and 
to give them overnight service which they 
demand from and to distant origins and 
destinations, it is vital that surface motor- 
transportation rove over a broad area each 
morning from, and each evening to, the 
central airlift points. 

> “It is becoming increasingly difficult, 
and in most cases impossible, to obtain 
ground transportation from ICC author- 
ized carriers which are suitably responsive 
to the forwarders’ own schedule require- 
ments and that of the airlines. Regular 
motor carrier truckers serving the surface 
needs of customers moving freight entirely 
by ground transportation in practically all 
cases have pick-up and delivery schedules 
the very opposite of the schedules required 
by the airlines or the forwarders to meet 
their air freight requirements. It is neces- 
sary now that air freight have available 
to it trucking tailored exclusively to its 
own special needs. Without this, out-lying 
and off-line points will find themselves 
abandoned to all-surface transportation 
media.” 

It is the contention of the forwarders 
that any areas established by the Board 
be of sufficient breadth to give a consignor 
or consignee “service to or from the near- 
est airport at which adequate lift capacity 
is available, and to and from those points 
at which regular over-the-road motor car- 
riers cannot satisfactorily meet the needs 
of shippers and consignees utilizing air 
transportation.” 

“It is highly probaule that these require- 
ments could best be met without the adop- 
tion of distance criteria as a standard for 
determining whether the services are be- 
ing rendered in connection with air trans- 
portation,” Haffer continued, “but rather 
with the promulgation of as simple a rule 
as one permiting pickup and delivery to he 
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included in a tariff-filing wherever the air 
portion of the total transportation is 
greater, in mileage, than the ground por- 
tion of such transportation.” 

The AFFA counsel suggested that such 
a standard would be administratively easy. 
He added that, “as a practical matter it is 
more likely that in almost every case where 
integrated ground service would be offered 
under such a rule, it would be because of 
inappropriate service by regular motor car- 
riers or inadequate cargo capacity at any 
closer airport, or both.” Haffer further 
declared: 

“We recognize . . . that this kind of 
cooperative solution takes time, and that 
the current needs of the industry for some 
interim, reasonably feasible standard for 
integrated ground-air operations cannot 
await any such extended delays. We there- 
fore support as an initial matter the Board’s 
adoption of a fixed mileage standard of 
the kind set forth in its proposed notice. 
In setting any such fixed standard, the in- 
adequacy of most cargo airports and of 
regular cartage services for air freight 
should also be paramount factors to be 
recognized and weighed. With these con- 
siderations in mind we would accordingly 
propose that the Board immediately adopt 
at this time a uniform standard for all 
points served of at least 75 miles from the 
city limits of the certificated point or from 
the airport serving such point whichever is 
farther, rather than, as the draft regulation 
proposes, 50 miles from the municipal cen- 
ter of the certificated point. 

“As the draft explicitly recognizes, the 
current 25 mile ‘rule of thumb’ is essen- 
tially calculated from city limits rather 
than city center, and has been exceeded 
at a number of major points, and to some 
extent at some minor ones, by discretion- 
ary exceptions. Since in recent years the 
tendency on the part of many municipal- 
ities has been to extend their corporate 
limits outward into suburban and _ rural 
areas and the 25 miles limit has been cal- 
culated from such expanded peripheries, 
we believe that in most areas, and in most 
cases, the ‘50 mile’ rule from city center 
would constitute a change in definition 
only, in practical effect a retention of the 
unsatisfactory, restricted status quo, and 
not even the ‘moderate increase over cur- 
rently accepted pick-up zones’ that the 
draft proposal indicates it will represent. 

“When past expansion of municipal lim- 
its is coupled with the increasing tendency 
of industry to decentralize in order to ob- 
tain new pools of employees, lower land 
costs, and relief from traffic congestion, it 
is obvious that even a proposal for 75 
miles from municipal limits, or from the 
major airport as the case may be, will 
neither be much beyond what is now per- 
missible under existing Board practice nor 
encompass into an integrated ground-air 
operation any really substantial portion of 
the industry and business that has re- 
sponded to the drift to rural operation. But 
at least it would be something more than 
a token change. 

“In addition to a uniform standard, the 
draft proposal makes provision for inclu- 
sion of locations beyond the authorized 
standard pick-up and delivery zones upon 


application to the Board setting forth rea-. 


sons why service to such locations is deem- 
ed appropriate and economic data and 
other facts in support thereof. However, 
if authority is granted on such application, 
the draft regulation contemplates that it 
will inure only to the benefit of the ap- 
plicant carrier involved, and any other car- 
rier later desiring to serve such expanded 
location or locations must also file a sepa- 
rate application for the same purpose. 


“This restriction of authority to the par- 
ticular applicant would appear to be not 
only contrary to the draft’s announced 
policy to avoid procedures incapable of 
being handled under Board resources and 
unduly burdensome to the carriers, but 
also contrary to what would be the grounds 
for the Board’s authorization for an ex- 
panded location in the first place. It is ob- 
vious that the Board would be deluged 
with repetitive applications by others fol- 
lowing the filing by one, since no airline 
serving the area and no forwarder would 
delay while his competition is in the proc- 
ess of obtaining an apparent competitive 
advantage. But more than this, the whole 
basis for permitting pick-wp and delivery 
service to an ‘extra’ location is, as the 
proposal indicates, not the peculiar need of 
the applicant but the economic needs of 
the location itself. Moreover, it is highly 
questionable whether the Board could 
grant authority to one carrier and then 
deny authority to another to offer ground 
service to the same location or point. Un- 
der the circumstances, the requirement of 
a separate, subsequent application by 
others would be merely pro forma and a 
burden on the Board staff and on sub- 
sequent applicants. 

“We would urge, therefore, that what- 
ever uniform standard be adopted, excep- 
tions granted thereto, whether on individ- 
ual application or not, be made available 
at the same time to all those authorized to 
serve the applicable airport. 

“Part 222 (b) of the proposed Regula- 
tion also calls for service of a copy of the 
special applications for expanded individ- 
ual points upon ‘each scheduled air car- 
rier which recularly renders service to or 
from a point involved,’ but not upon for- 
warders servicing the area. Obviously, for- 
warders engaged in operations out of the 
airport city involved have a basic interest 
in any such application, in many cases 
much greater than some airlines which 
serve the point but which may have only 
limited interest and participation in air 
freight. The economic impact upon any 
forwarder of the grant of any such au- 
thority to an airline, or to another for- 
warder, would be significant. At the very 
least, therefore, forwarders regularly rend- 
ering service to or from a point involved 
in a special application, as determined, for 
example, by whether they have a station 
or known agent in such location, should 
also he served. It is requested that the 
final form of the regulation so provide.” 

Referring to the Board’s list of 21 major 
cargo-generating airport cities (August 
1961 AT; Page 125), the counsel for the 
forwarders said the latter agreed that 
these cities required “wide-ranging, highly 
coordinated ground operations” in order to 
fulfill the needs of the surrounding areas, 
while developing their air freight potential. 
Similarly, the forwarders share the Board’s 
view that, in addition to New York anid 
Chicago, most of the listed cities require 
truck-air service to points located beyond 
the 50-mile limit contained in the Board’s 
proposal, “and in many cases beyond the 
75 miles that we recommend.” 

The AFFA proposes that that Board im- 
mediately adopt “as a final uniform stand- 
ard the 75-mile distance from city limit or 
airport, together with the special zones 
for New York and Ohicago, and at the 
same time and contemporaneous there- 
with institute a general rule-making pro- 
ceeding looking toward the adoption of 
expanded mileage or zonal limits for these 
21 cities and for any other cities which, 
upon appropriate application, the Board 
may include in the proceeding.” 
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‘From The. 


Readers 


The article, AT Spotlight on John C. 
Emery, was highly informative to me as a 
general reader. It also reaffirmed the con- 
fidence I have in my own future with 
Emery Air Freight. 

Since the sales force is not the whole 
company, but the whole company is the 
sales force, the results from every employee 
reading this article can only be a greater 
sense of loyalty and esprit de corps to the 


company. 
Jack L. Butler 
Sales Representative 
Emery Air Freight Corp. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


* *« * 


In 1957 we read, with interest, your ar- 
ticle entitled, if 1 remember correctly, Js 
Shannon Airport in Trouble?, and | wrote 
you, at that time, telling you how much 
your article was enjoyed by people who 
were lucky enough (including myself) to 
lay hands on that particular issue of Air 
Transportation. 

All issues of Air Transportation are in- 
teresting and full of “meaty” articles, but 
it is especially interesting to sit down and 
read a story of events taking place around 
us—and I am referring to your follow-up 
item, entitled, A World Air Market Springs 
Alive. Sometimes, although aware of things 
going on around us, we do not interpret 
them clearly—your article, if I may say so, 
shows the usual “Malkin touch” of delving 
in great detail into the “goings on.” 

I am quite sure that what you have said 
will make a number of people, in this 
country, think seriously. My belief also is 
that your article in the August edition of 
Air Transportation will be of great interest 
to both people in the airline business and 
industrialists in other countries. 

Congratulations again on a very fine job. 

. C. G. Deeney 
General Manager, Ireland 
Seaboard World Airlines 
Shannon, Ireland 


We enjoy your magazine very much. 
M. G. Beaulieu 
President 
Associated Aircraft Mfg. & Sales, Inc. 
Bladensburg, Md. ~ 


* * a 


. . » Very worthwhile magazine. 
S. P. Trojak 
General Traffic Manager 
Bayuk Cigars, Inc. 
Philadelpnia, Pa. 


* oo * 


. . . Your magazine is very informative. 
R. Caroselli 
Traffic Supervisor 
American Motors Corp. 
Detroit, Mich. 


* a a 


... Enjoy reading your magazine. © 
. C. Smuts 
President 
Tool Engineer Products Co. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Air Transportation has proven very help- 
ful on several occasions. 
E. Nayes 
Trafic Manager 
Milwaukee Stamping Co. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


*- * * 


We feel your magazine is a good influ- 
ence in the transportation field. 
H. R. Large 
General Traffic Manager 
American Cyanamid Co. 


New York, N. Y. 


* * * 


We find your magazine most informative. 
Harland Waterstraat 
Shipping Supervisor 
The Gleason Works 
Rochester, N. Y. 


* * * 
I enjoy Air Transportation very much, 
especially the articles about packaging. 
T. Miller 
Traffic Manager 
Louis Samler, Inc. 


We find your publication useful and edu- 


cational. 
John A. Tomich 
Traffic Manager 
American Steel & Wire Div. 
U. S. Steel Corp. 
Donora, Pa. 
* oe te 


Your magazine is interesting and helpful. 
Harold A. Wagner 
Asst. General Manager 
Mannesman Easton Plastic 
Products Co., Inc. 
Easton, Pa. 


* * * 


Your issues are consistently excellent. 
Vincent E. Lomer 
Chicago, IIl. 


* * * 


. . . Helpful and interesting features, nice 
format, easy reading. 
Charles J. Strom 
Trafic Manager 
R. M. Hollingshead Corp. 
Camden, N. J. 


BOOKS 


Dean C. Smith, one of that early 
breed of seat-of-the-pants fiyers, has 
written an unpretentious and engross- 
ing memoir. By the Seat of My Pants 
(Atlantic, Little, Brown & Co.; 245 
pages; $4.50) serves a dual purpose: 
running parallel courses over a 13-year 
period starting in 1917 are the career 
of the author and the progress of an 
aviation industry in its most glamorous 
years, when “any man who flew was an 
adventurer.” We liked best his chapter 
on air mail flying. His exploits in the 
South Pole read well, too. No matter 
how many times you've read accounts 
of the deeds of these pioneer airmen, a 
new viewpoint adds freshness and ex- 
citement to the era. Smith sees the end 
of that fabulous period as merely the 
start of another era of pioneering. But 
stacking the seat - of - the - pants pilot 
against today’s highly technical breed, 
we are left with the feeling that Smith 
(despite his careful credits to the lat- 
ter) casts his ballot for the former. 


Aircraft Annual: 1962 (SportShelf; 96 
pages; $3.25), edited by John W. ; 
Taylor, covers most of the present year 
in a well-planned and selective set of 
16 authoritative articles on aircraft, 


two of which were authored by Taylor. 
Covers many aspects of the subject— 
especially space. (Taylor calls 1961 “the 
year of the space men.) Well-illus- 
trated. A fine reference book. 


Alfred Hitchock, the portly master of 
suspense on film, lends his name to an 


| anthology of chilling stories—21 shorts, 
| two novelettes, and one full-length— 


| Sons; 258 pages; $3.75), 


which are aimed at curdling one's 
blood and having the reader throw sus- 
picious glances at the windows and 
doors. It is Alfred Hitchock Presents 
Stories For Late at Night (Random 
House; 469 pages; $5.95). This volume 
is loaded with huge gobs of terror— 
thrilling fare, if you can take it with- 
out interspersing every fifth or sixth 
tale with something more pacific. But 
the fans will love it. 


G. P. Putnam's 
by Douglas 
Reemer, is a good action story which 
takes place during World War II in 
and around Adriatic waters. Inhabit- 
ing the British midget sub, XE-51, are 
four men on a seemingly hopeless mis- 
sion. The XE-51 eventually sinks in a 
watery grave, the four submen reach- 
ing the safety of shore, but scattered. 
From that point on the story picks up 
new strength as we follow them in 


Dive in the Sun 


| their respective adventures which ef- 


fectively mesh at the end witii a final 
burst of action. Suspenseful and ex- 
citing. 


Dorothy James Roberts’ Fire in the 
Iee (Little, Brown & Co.; 342 pages; 
$5.00) is that kind of historical novel 
which converts readers to this type 
of fiction, and old fans to zealots. Set 
in Iceland in the late 9th Century, and 
suggested by two Icelandic sagas, the 
story which unfolds quickly develops 
into one of rare breadth a2and_ color. 
While Fire in the Ice is essentially the 
story of Hallgerda Hoskulds daughter, 
one of the most fascinating—and un- 
usual—/femmes fatales in recent fiction, 
it opens to the reader a breathtaking 
picture of the island country of a thou- 
sand years ago, with all its stern 
beauty and violence. This is a rousing 
tale, made all the better by the au- 
thor’s superb talent for characteriza- 
tion. Don't pass up this one. 


Outstanding in its field is Professor 
John Frederick's Commercial Air 
Transportation (Richard D. Irwin, Inc.; 
497 pages; $10.00), a textbook which 
deservedly has become a standard. Now 
in its fifth edition, the volume covers 
thoroughly the entire field of commer- 
cial air transportation—cargo; passen- 
gers; carriers; airports and airways; 
aircraft; regulatory legislation; CAB 
policy; rates and fares; safety: fi- 
nancing; freight handling; cargo and 
passenger development; ete. Top rec- 
ommendation. 


Aviation & Space Dictionary (Aero 
Publishers, Inc.; 450 pages; $10.00), 
edited by Ernest J. Gentle and Charles 
E. Chapel, has appeared in a brand 
new edition — the fourth. Formerly 
known as the Aviation Dictionary ¢ Ref- 
erence Guide, this big volume features 
more than 10,000 definitions, including 
the addition of 3,000 new terms, per- 
taining to all aerospace subjects. ro- 
fusely illustrated with _ and 
drawings. Extremely useful. 


Now available is the Food and Agri- 
culture Organization of the United 
Nation's Preduction Yearbook — 1960 
(Columbia University Press; 507 pages; 
$5.00), prepared by the FAO’s Statistics 
Division. Comprehensive data on all im- 
portant aspects of food and agriculture, 
including population, index numbers of 
agricultural production, food supplies, 

rices, wages, and freight rates. All 
nformation as of December 31, 1960. 


We commend to you Ben Adams’ San 
Francisco, An Informal Guide (Hill & 
Wang, Inc.; 238 pages; $1.95, paperback; 
$3.95, clothbound.) comprehensive 
guide to every aspect of one of the 
world’s most beautiful cities (a state- 
ment with which even Mr. Khrushchev 
agrees), written by a man who knows 
it well and loves it. One of the best 
we've seen on San Francisco. Indexed. 
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The numbered paragraphs on this page correspond with the numbers 
appearing in the prepaid order card attached here for your convenience. 


To order one or more pieces of literature, or other 


pes of materials, at 


absolutely no charge to you or your firm, just encircle the corresponding 
number in the order card, fill in the required information, and mail it in. 
Air Transportation will do the rest of the job. 


55 A four-page brochure summarizes 

performance and applications of a 
new lightweight, low-cost personnel and 
cargo vehicle especially designed for in- 
plant use. 


56 Air France offers a VIP Shopping 

Guide of Paris for business trav- 
elers and late vacationers of both sexes. 
This handy 33-page booklet contains a 
wealth of useful information, such as: 
what to buy and where; shopping phrases 
in French; a comparison size chart; a 
two-page detailed street map of the heart 
of Paris; and other pertinent data. 


5 A manufacturer offers a helpful 

two-color, eight-page booklet, How 
to Select a Pressure Sensitive Tape. Con- 
tains a wealth of interesting and valuable 
information on the types of tapes avail- 
able, how they are constructed, and the 
factors involved in choosing a particular 
tape for a gs ific application. A _ full 
page deals with trouble-shooting problems 
concerned with tape failures. 


58 Eight new models of heavy duty 

fork lift trucks are described in a 
24-page catalog made available by a 
leading maker. Load capacities from 10,- 
000 to 24,000 eae are provided by the 
new series which includes units powered 
by gasoline, LP-gas, or diesel engines, 
aves able in wheelbases from 86 to 120 
inches. 


59 20 Tested Methods to Improve 
Packing and Shipping Operations 
is the title of an “idea” booklet geared 


Please Note 


Items are offered in Come ‘n' Get It 
for three consecutive months. Added 
this month are items Nos. 65 to 7!. 


Items generally remain available for 
approximately three months after the 
last time of publication, but may be 
withdrawn earlier. 


to help management increase efficiency 
and cut costs of its packing and shipping 
operations. Includes chapters on safety, 
savings, product protection, proper main- 
tenance of equipment and lists, and sug- 
gests several new techniques in packing 
and shipping. A useful guide to industry 
management in a shipping room 
operation up to peak efficiency. 


60 A four-page two-color bulletin pro- 
duced by a manufacturer gives 
complete specifications on a_ gasoline- 
powered fork lift truck of 1,000 pounds 
capacity. Charts on capacity, upright 
dimensions and drawbar pull are included 
along with scale drawings showing all 
dimensions of the truck. 


61 Electric-powered pallet and plat- 

form lowlift walkies equipped with 
fingertip control of all operations with 
an exclusive Roto Cam control handle are 
outlined in a six-page circular put out by 
a materials handling equipment firm. 
Complete specifications on 4,000 pounds 
and 6,000 pounds capacity pallet and 
platform models, description and illustra- 
—— on hydraulic and electric systems 
given. 


6 A leading air freight forwarding 

company has made available a 
particularly valuable map-chart in full 
color. Handsomely printed on both sides, 
it contains a map of the United States 
as well as a map of the world, each 
showing air routes to key points. Di- 
mensions: 28” x 22%”. Especially worth- 
while for traffic managers, exporters, 
importers, purchasing agents, and other 
business executives. 


63 The complete line of electric indus- 

trial tractors manufactured by a 
leading material-handling company is de- 
scribed in a new six-page, illustrated bul- 
letin. The line ranges from standard- 
driver-type tractors to electronic driver- 
less machines for automated materials 
movement, and radio-remote controlled 
tractors. 


64 Automation for Profit is an infor- 
mative booklet in a spiral binder, 
containing case histories and descriptive 
literature on automated materials han- 
dling. It outlines briefly, by example, how 
many companies are. realizing profits from 


- automation of their materials handling 


and the equipment available for this 
purpose. 
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65 Industrial Skin Packaging is an 
eight-page booklet which provides 
an explanation of the skin packaging 
operation. Fully illustrated, it provides 
brief case histories which show how 
economy, adaptability, and shipping bas 
tection can be effected. Also detailed in 
the booklet are low-cost packaging, 
inventory control, product identification, 
etc. 


How to Save Labor Costs, one of a 

series of excellent booklets on pack- 
aging produced by a manufacturer of 
corrugated containers. The booklet details 
the packaging process, showing how to do 
so with an eye on economy. 


6 A well-known materials-handling 
equipment manufacturer has pre- 
pared a six-page illustrated case history 
which shows how a large food association 
mechanized its handling of foods, the re- 
sults of this mechanization indicating an 
operating cost of only $1.92 per el 
“wk lift truck. 


68 Here is the latest catalog of ship- 

ping room supplies. Includes tape 
dispensers, staples, safety knives, box 
openers, ink marking devices, price mar- 
kers, measuring tapes, etc. 


69 A manufacturer of protective 

fabrics has made available a pack- 
aging and materials handling man 
which provides general guidance in 
solving difficult packaging problems. It 
explains one of its own systems which is 
designed to minimize and distribute im- 
pact shock uniformly throughout the 
entire surface of a package. Also de- 
scribes latest techniques and applications 
of shrouding or general covering of ship- 
ment against the elements. 


70 Always popular with readers of Air 

Transportation is the chart of U. 8S. 
parcel postal rates (air and surface) and 
related information. On the reverse side 
is a map of the United States and a 
special self-zoning mileage rule for de- 
termining postal zones. has 
prepared by a manufacturer of mail 
machines. 


7 Here is the 24-page pocket-size 

cargo tariff of LAN-Chile Airlines. 
Contains rules and regulations, documen- 
tary requirements, transportation charges 
and rates, etc., pertaining to air ship- 
ments to and from points in the United 
States and South American cities. 


CLASSIFIED 
ADVERTISEMENTS 


Rates: I15¢ per word, paid in advance. 
Minimum insertion, $3.00. Initials, num- 
bers, address included in wordage count. 
Right to reject copy is reserved by the 
publisher. Address copy and check or 
money order to: Classified Advertising 
Department, Air Transportation, 10 Bridge 
St., New York 4, N. Y. 


HELP WANTED 


EUROPEAN MANAGERS AND REP- 
RESENTATIVES wanted by U. S. air 
freight forwarding firm. Qualified air 
freight men resident in key West Eur- 
opean cities may apply by mail. Please 
write complete details. All replies held 
confidential. Address letters to: Box X, 
Air Transportation, 10 Bridge St., New 
York 4, N. Y., U. S. A. 
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Only LUFTHANSA 


has a Cargo Attendant Flying 


with your Consignment 


Fere's how he saves you time and money! 


Imagine your shipment clearing customs in 30 minutes 
or less after landing! 


Shipped by Lufthansa, it will .. . at no extra charge. A 
cargo attendant — exclusive with Lufthansa — processes 
waybills, transfers and other customs documents 20,000 
feet over the Atlantic. On landing, customs clearance 
is almost immediate. 


That's Lufthansa service — unique, efficient beyond ex- 
pectations. Even before take-off, time is in your favor, 


Up to 24 Jet Cargo services from North America. 


because Lufthansa requires so short a close-out notice— 
only 1 hour and 15 minutes. Four hours is standard. 
And you won't miss connections from domestic air- 
lines — Lufthansa picks up your shipment, makes sure it 
departs on schedule. 

This refreshing kind of efficient, personai attention 
characterizes the entire Lufthansa Super Cargo Service 
— the fastest-growing today! More and more overseas 
shippers are taking advantage of it. For your next ship- 
ment to Europe, the Middle East or on to the Orient — 
call your cargo agent or Lufthansa. 


<Siss.. 4 LUFTHANSA 


GERMAN AIRLINES 


AIR CARGO DIVISION, 410 Park Ave., N.Y. 22, N.Y., PLaza 9-5522. Offices in principal cities of the U.S. and Canada, 
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